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With 3-in-One Oil in the bearings 
of your bike you’ll whiz along like 
the Twentieth Century Limited. 


No hard pushing ; no squeaks; coaster 
brakes working right all the time. 


a 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Bicycle Oil 


was made for bicycles twenty-eight years 
ago, and is sold today in every part of the 
civilized world. 

3-in-One penetrates the tightest bearings; 
works out old grease and dirt; lubricates 
perfectly. 

A little rubbed on any nickeled part keeps 
it shining like a new dollar and prevents rust. 


Rubbed on the enamel, 3-in-One removes 
dirt, grease and surface scratches, producing 
a beautiful luster. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 


bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. Ask for it by name 
and look for the Big Red One on the label. 
FREE—Generous sample and illustrated 
Dictionary explaining hundreds of uses for 
this good oil. Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165B. Broadway, New York City 
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PISO’ 





For quick relief try Piso’s— 
a remarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safe and 
sane for young and old. Pleasant 
—no pset st h 

35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 
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CARNWIE-GOUDIE CO., DEPT. 580, KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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High School Course 
Terie CF] gH You can, complete 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 

lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 

courses a! bed in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-4100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 
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DEMANDING FOR CHARITY 


EVER has there been such extensive, gen- 
N erous and continuous giving, national and 
individual, as in the years since the Great 
War began. There has been one “drive” after 
another—and the end is not yet. Naturally, the 
most generously inclined cannot always respond 
or respond as they would wish; and most solic- 
itors for good causes understand it. But oc- 
casionally one does not and makes a difficult 
refusal or limitation more difficult. 

Some recently collected anecdotes of the great 
Frenchman Victor Hugo include several that il- 
lustrate his characteristic charities, and one shows 
how he replied to a discourteously insistent great 
lady. He put her off for the moment and the next 
day sent some money and a verse: 

Madame, here’s your twenty— 
’Twere more, to be quite candid, 

Had Need, through you, of Plenty 
But asked and not demanded! 

The great poet in the days of his renown in- 
deed had plenty and gave from it freely. He 
sometimes, however, in his impecunious youth 
gave freely when he could not afford it. He did 
it often from true compassion, but occasionally 
from a less lofty motive. He was always an ex- 
ceedingly vain man, and he liked to do things 
dramatically, superbly, with an air! At the house 
of the famous man of letters Chateaubriand, as 
the elder author was chatting one day with his 
youthful guest, Madame de Chateaubriand en- 
tered the room and, going up to young Hugo, 
who during his previous visits she had never 
noticed particularly or had even seemed to know, 
smiled vividly upon him and said in her most 
irresistible manner, “Monsieur Hugo, I have 
caught you, and you must help me with a good 
action. I am interested in maintaining an infir- 
mary for aged priests. This costs me more money 
than I have; therefore I have a little chocolate 
shop. I sell my chocolate a little dear, but it is 
excellent. Would you not like a pound?” 

“Madame,” replied the young poet, “I would 
like three pounds!” 

He paid for it on the spot and left the house 
with not a penny in his pocket; but no matter— 
he had quite dazzled Madame de Chateaubriand 
with his lavish purchase. 
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THE “FLIVVER” EXPRESS 


HE Yankee has not lost his inventiveness. 

This is the story of how one of that 

resourceful race found his epportunity in 
an abandoned and rusting railway track in north- 
ern Maine. 

For a good many years, says the Boston Her- 
ald, iron was mined and smelted at the Katah- 
din Iron Works in Piscataquis County, and a 
narrow-gauge railway from Brownville on the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railway served the works 
and the settlement that grew up round them. But 
iron mining in Maine became unprofitable in the 
face of competition from richer and better placed 
fields, and the legislature of Maine permitted the 
railway to stop running trains on the branch. 

But there were still people living along the line 
of the road, and one of them, Henry Green by 
name, conceived the brilliant idea of fitting his 
automobile with flanged wheels and running it 
on the unused rails. He agreed to pay the rail- 
way for the use of the track, rebuilt his little 
car and made a trial trip over the road. Every- 
thing worked beautifully. 

The next day he began carrying passengers 
and their baggage and bundles. The following 
day there were more and especially more baggage 
and bundles. So Mr. Green rigged up another 
flanged car as a trailer. 

The passengers are not put out a bit at being 
asked to help dig the “train” from a snowdrift or 
to “turn her” on the wee turntable at the end of 
the line. Just one thing worries Mr. Green— 
snow. At the first fall he fixed a snowplow in 
front of his machine, but it sat so low that it 
struck a bolt in the track and smashed. Then he 
fixed some sawed-off brooms to the forward 
wheels, and, says he: “So long’s there ain’t 
more’n a foot or so of snow, I guess she’ll work 
slick enough.” 
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A WELL-TRAINED AUDIENCE 


HE enthusiasm of a public audience is not 

always so spontaneous as it seems. We have 

even heard that such intelligent and critical 
gatherings as those which attend operatic per- 
formances in the great metropolitan houses have 
sometimes been led and stimulated in their ap- 
plause by well-organized claques. A story in 
Harper’s Magazine hints that similar effects are 
sometimes arranged for at political meetings. 

A political orator addressed in English a club 
of Italian voters. To his astonishment and sat- 
isfaction his listeners paid strict attention and 
applauded at the proper places, shouting “Viva!” 
and “Bravo!” repeatedly. At the conclusion of his 
speech the orator took his seat beside the chair- 
man and in a whisper said that he was delighted 
with his reception and had never spoken to a 
more intelligent audience. 

“Ha-ah!” replied the chairman. “I fix-a that. 
When I hol’ up two-a finga, evera man say-a 
‘Vival’ When I hol’ up t’ree-a finga, evera man 
say-a ‘Bravo!’ I hol’ up whole-a han’ and evera 
man say-a ‘Hi-yil’ One big-a yell. I fix-a that.” 
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Wherever Baseball is Playac.. 


Reach Equipment Is Accepted 
as the Highest Standard 


ff ou’ll see the trademark “Reach” on 
the official American League Ball. 
You'll see it on the gloves, bats, 
mitts and other equipment, too, 
that is used by the major and 
minor league players and by school 
and college teams everywhere. 


Reash 


Look up the store that sells this brand. There you 

} will see all the points that make Reach goods superior. 

| You will see a big assortment of everything in athletic 

| goods at prices you can afford to 
pa k to see Reach Tennis 

\ Rackets and Balls and Reach Golf 


y. 
Clubs, Balls and Bags. 


Dhiladelphia, Pa. 
Branford, Ont, Ginada. 
Worlds Foremost Makers of 





l| A-J-Reach Co 


| _ QualityAthletic Goods 
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and figures of baseball—rules, 
averages, histories, schedules, 
etc. It is the official authority. 
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for a copy. 


Address Dept. 4. 
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CANOEING 
Puts on the Muscle 


T the end of a summer's canoeing, look 
at the muscles under the arms. They'll 
be knots—put there by paddling. 

Every young man should know how to 
handle a canoe—should learn in an “Old 
Town.” For the “Old Town” is the 
easiest of all canoes to paddle. 

There is a certain pride in owning an 
“Old Town.” It is recognized as the 
finest’ of canoes. And every “Old Town” 
is patterned after a real Indian model. 

It is the lowest priced of canoes—$54 up 
from dealer or factory, 


The new 1923 catalog shows all models 
in full colors. Write for one to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1354 Middle St. Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old down Canoes 








Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation E 
of Bolsheviki or soviet, the 

spelling of a puzzling word—the meaning 
of blighty, fourth arm, etc., this Supreme 
Authority— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words, 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 











Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., and FREE 


Pocket Maps if you name Youth’s Companion. 





L G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 








After Every Meal 





with a bit 
of WRIGLEY’S. 


aids digestion. 
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sweet in the form 


It satisfies the 
sweet tooth and 


Pleasure and 
benefit combined. 
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FRE 


Wranll hall:) 


A real RADIO SET—listen in on Co 
certs, Lectures, Singing, etc. Can : 


ceive messages 75 to 100 miles and mor 
your name and addres 


RUSH 


FREE Radio plan 
It’s easy—Great Fun 
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YL LY CO. 
Sage HOME SUPnLY. 


ZO) Dept. 146, New York Ci 





RADIO SET 


The set you always wanted — FRE 


and we will tell you HO'’ 

you, too, can earn a VACUUM TUI 
RADIO SET by se 
ing fine candies. 


m0} Write today for 
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DRAWINGS BY HAROLD SICHEL 





isted orf earth much longer than hu- 

man beings, have formed an orderly 
little “civilization” of their own—a state in 
which each bee, each member of the swarm, 
has its appointed work to do. It is a sug- 
gestive little civilization, one that certain 
socialists have cited as a model for a human 
commonwealth. But, unfortunately, like our 
still imperfect human civilization the long- 
established organization of honeybees some- 
times becomes demoralized. Swarms of bees, 
like human nations, ordinarily live in peace 
with one another and respect one another’s 
rights. But now and then some strong 
“Teutonic” hive, grown avaricious and war- 
like, turns aggressive; instead of gathering 
honey in the regular, lawful way, it invades 
a neighbor hive and by force of superior 
numbers stings the weaker swarm into sub- 
mission and takes away its wealth. From 
that tendency of hive bees to relapse into 
savagery certain other socialists argue that 
bee civilization is not perfect after all, and 
therefore that it is not a safe model to 
follow. 

At the old squire’s place in Maine we kept 
bees. Sometimes after hard winters we had 
no more than three or four swarms; at other 
times we had as many as fourteen. In fact, 
bees had always been kept at the farm since 
my great-grandfather’s time—at first black 
native bees and later pure Italians. Once we 
bought a swarm of Holy Land bees, so 


H ixed oxen which probably have ex- 


called, and at last a swarm of Egyptians, but’ 


whether the Egyptians came originally from 
Palestine or from Egypt is more than I can 
say; and bee men, I believe, do not agree on 
the subject. 

The old squire had bought the Egyptian 
swarm in the hope of protecting ourselves 
from a disagreeable neighbor who lived a 
mile and a half away, and whose black 
native bees had taken to robbing our hives. 
The Egyptians, which, I think, came from 
an apiary in New York State, were advertised 
as being thoroughly able to defend their 
hive against robber bees. And they certainly 
fulfilled the advertisement. Though on one 
or two occasions they were accused of rob- 
bing other hives, they were never robbed. 
They were irritable and stung savagely on 
the slightest provocation. The old squire was 
accustomed to handle the Italian swarms, to 
open the hives and to put in or take out 
honey boxes without precautions, but he 
never found it safe even to stand in front of 
an Egyptian hive without protection; and if 
one of them stung a person, half a dozen 
more were likely to sting him also. 

We kept the Egyptian hives in a little shed 
by themselves, and for some time the black 
native bees of our surly neighbor appeared 
not to visit our place. As time passed we 
sold swarms of Egyptian bees to several 
of our neighbors. In the course of three or 
four years there were as many as twenty 
Swarms of them in the neighborhood. They 
+ SO prolific that they often sent forth 

Tee young swarms in a season; but the new 
Swarm was likely to come to rest in a tree 
‘op or In some other lofty place where hiv- 
ted It was a difficult matter. Gradually they 
b ee among the farmers thereabouts, 

ut what finally brought them to public 


reprobation was an exciting episode that 
occurred at the “hauling” of old Ann Bar- 


clay’s 
“ 


dwelling house, 
, Haulings” 
lieve the “ha: 


rarely occur at present. I be- 
uling” I have mentioned was 


the last we ever had in our part of the 
country. But in the earlier days of the town 
whenever a building had to be moved, 
whether house or barn or schoolhouse, it 
was customary first to pry the structure up 
and mount it on long timber shoes and then 
to send. word to all the neighboring settlers 
to come with their ox teams and haul the 





building to its new site. People were neigh- 
borly then. Those were lively “haulings” when 
twenty or thirty yokes of oxen went surging 
up a hill with somebody’s house behind them 
and as many teamsters, all shouting at once. 
But nothing ever equaled the “hauling” when 
old Ann’s house was moved. 

Ann Barclay had been something of a 
character in the place. She was of the same 
generation as the old squire and Grand- 
mother Ruth; in fact she and grandmother 
were of the same age or very near it. During 
her young womanhood she had had two 
matrimonial adventures, neither of which was 
fortunate, and afterwards for fifteen years 
she had been a stewardess on one of the 
steamers that make night trips between 
Portland and Boston; after that for ten 
years she had served in the same capacity on 
a Sound steamer. During the Civil War she 
served as a nurse in a Washington hospital, 
and in 1865, having by thrift accumulated 
the sum of perhaps three thousand dollars, 
she had returned to her native place and 
built a small house for herself in a secluded 
spot two miles from our farm at the end of 
a road that the town had voted no longer 
to maintain. She told Grandmother Ruth 
that she was tired of the world and of every- 
thing in it, and that she didn’t care if she 
never saw another human being. “I’ve had 
enough of it,” she said. 

She lived there by herself for two years, 
cultivated a garden and seemed quite content 
and happy to be alone. But she was not yet 
free from the world and from human beings. 

One day one of her former young hus- 
bands, the last one, from whom she had 
never been legally separated, made his ap- 
pearance. He was now a worthless old fellow, 
no better than a tramp and with very bad 
habits; it would have been better perhaps 
if Ann Barclay had locked her door in his 
rascally face. No one indeed could quite 
understand why she did not do so; it was 
not at all like her energetic disposition and 
good, hard common sense to take in such a 
reprobate. But all that can be said is that 
she did take him in and then supported him 


MEMORABLE HAULING 


Sy C.A. Stephens 


for three or four years till on one pretext 
and another he had squandered her remain- 
ing savings. As soon as they began to feel 
the pinch of poverty the old rascal wandered 
off and resumed his life as a tramp. 

Poor Ann—now poor in every sense—en- 
larged her garden and lived on there alone at 
the end of the road, so solitary and remote 
that people nearly forgot her existence for 
months together. After a while some boys 
who were hunting in the woods that sur- 
rounded her little clearing saw her at work 
in her garden and noticed that she moved 
with difficulty and limped painfully. Then 
folks learned that she had suffered from a 
paralytic shock that had disabled her left 
side and had somewhat distorted the right 
side of her face. 

Public compassion now stirred in her be- 
half. It seemed pathetic that she should be 
there alone in such a condition. As in all 
such cases too there was the likelihood of 
her having a second shock, which probably 
would be fatal. People said that it was wrong 
for her to continue living there by herself, 
and erelong the selectmen of the town paid 
her a visit to see what had best be done. All 
three members of the board believed that, 
as she had no means of support, the best 
and only legal course would be to take her 
to the town farm, where other paupers were 
cared for. As is usual in such cases, they told 
her so gently and bade her to be ready to 
go on the following day, when they would 
send a team for her. 

But they had reckoned without Ann Bar- 
clay’s consent in the matter. It happened 
that the old squire was one of the selectmen 
that year, and to him Ann addressed her- 
self. “Joseph,” she said, “I know you all 
think that I’m now a poor old creetur not 
fit to take care of myself, and that the best 
thing you can do is to cart me off to the 
poorhouse, but I’ve got something to say 
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about that myself. I know I haven’t made 
very good steerage in this world. I own I 
haven’t. But I’m still in my right mind,—at 
least I think I be,—and I’ve made up my 
mind to stay right here jest as long as I 
live and breathe.” 

“But it isn’t proper or safe for you to live 
here alone in the condition you are in now,” 
one of the selectmen urged. 

“Well, now, Mr. Frost,” she replied, “I 
don’t doubt you are doing what you think is 
your duty, but something in me says stay 
right here. It may be wrongful pride, but 
this is my little home; it’s all I’ve got left 
in the world, and here I’m going to stay. 
No town farm for me! I won’t go there!” 

Further arguments and pleadings proved 
useless; her mind was made up. Mr. Frost 
thought that they might have to resort to 
compulsion, but the old squire would not 
hear of that. “The woman is a fellow citizen,” 
he said. “She has done good honest work in 
the world. I will not be a party to forcing 
her against her will. We must find some 
other way of dealing with her.” 

But to do that and at the same time to 
do their duty to the town was not easy. To 
hire a nurse to go there and care for old Ann 
would be far more expensive than to support 
the poor woman at the town farm. Selectmen 
have to be cautious in expenditures, or tax- 
payers are likely to complain. 

The task of finding a better way of caring 
for Ann Barclay fell to the old squire after 
that, and at first he was unable to hit on 
anything. Ann went on living there alone 
from October through the long, snowy win- 
ter till June. Grandmother Ruth, I remem- 
ber, was accustomed to send my cousin Ellen 
over there every week with a basket of 
cooked food to see how the old body was 
faring and to help her in whatever way she 
needed assistance. After the snow became 
deep I had several times to go in Ellen’s 
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place and always made the trip on snow- 
shoes. Twice another boy, Willis Murch, 
went with me, and each time we cut, split 
and drew in enough firewood to last a fort- 
night. We tiered it up across one side of old 
Ann’s living room, where she could easily 
put it into her cookstove. 

“You are good boys,” she once said to us 
out of the corner of her sadly twisted mouth. 
“When I have my second shock I shall give 
you my little house here for a camp”—a 
promise that made us feel rather queer. 

Meanwhile the old squire had been not a 
little disturbed over the matter, and at last 
he thought of a plan—one that he felt sure 
the town would not object to. At the Corners 
near the post office lived a woman who had 
offered to give Ann such care as she needed 
for the very reasonable sum of two dollars 
a week if only Ann were near by. The wom- 
an—a Mrs. Melzar—had her own daily 
household work to do but could find time to 
care for Ann if she were living, say, next 
door; As Ann would not leave her own 
house, the old squire had hit on the expe- 
dient of moving her, house and all, to a 
vacant lot close to Mrs. Melzar’s. 

To that proposal Ann at last consented, 
and at his own expense the old squire hired 
four men to put shoes under the house and 
take down the little chimney. Then he sent 
forth a general invitation for a “hauling”— 
that Jast memorable “hauling”! 

The countryside responded to the invita- 
tion with jovial alacrity. Twenty-one farmers 
appeared with their ox teams. Some of the 
oxen were steady old “seven-foot” cattle; 
some were mere steers. Fewer oxen would 
have sufficed to draw the house if there had 
not been hills to climb, for the entire dis- 
tance was only about two miles. Besides the 
men who drove teams many others came and 
also a number of women and every boy in 
the neighborhood. 

How well I remember that June after- 
noon! When fully straightened out with one 
yoke of oxen ahead of another the team was 
a notable sight; it was more than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long. All the yokes were 
connected with strong chains attached to 
one enormous log chain that wound round 
the shoes beneath the house. 

Cousin Ellen had come with a horse and 
chaise from our place to take old Ann to the 
Corners, since it did not seem safe for her 
to remain in the house on such a voyage. At 
the last moment, however, she refused to 
come out to the chaise; maybe she was 
suspicious of a ruse on the part of the select- 
men to cart her off to the town farm. At 
any rate they couldn’t coax her out. 

“I’m going to stick to my house!” she 
exclaimed. “If it falls down on me, let it 
fall! I’m going with it wherever it goes, even 
if it goes to Tophet.” And she hitched her 
chair to the open front window where she 
could look out on the oxen. 

It was an anxious afternoon for the old 
squire. If Ann were crushed or even injured, 
he knew that the whole town would blame 
him. Moreover, everyone expected him to 
be master carter of the “hauling” and give 
orders to the teamsters when to pull and 
when to halt—a task that re- 
quired good judgment and a 
loud voice. When all was ready 
he mounted the head of the left 
shoe between the house and the 
hindmost oxen and shouted or- 
ders in tones that I had never 
heard from him before: 

“Every ox to his bow! 
Straighten the whole team! 
Tighten every chain! Pull! Pull 
now! Pull! Pull!” 

The house cracked, creaked 
and started. The twenty-one 
teamsters were swinging their goad sticks 
and shouting: “Haw, Buck! Gee, Bright! Get 
up, Broad!” 

Women clapped their hands; boys yelled; 
the uproar was tremendous; but above it all 
the old squire could be heard shouting: “Pull! 
Pull! Pull!” For at an old-time “hauling” it 
was the custom for the master carter to shout 
“Pull!” steadily until he thought it best to 
stop for a rest, when he yelled a stentorian 
“Whoa-hush!” that brought all to a stop. 

“Whoa-hush!” didn’t come until the long 
team and old Ann’s house behind it had gone 
creaking and grinding up the road to the top 
of the first hill on the way to the Corners. 
The old squire called a halt of fifteen minutes 
for the oxen to breathe and for the men to 
inspect chains and look to the shoes. One 
shoe showed signs of springing off its proper 
position and had to be pried back and made 
fast by an additional chain round the sill of 
the house. Then again the old squire gave the 
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order to straighten the team, tighten the 
draft chains and pull. On went the house 
down the first hill and across a long, muddy 
flat past the schoolhouse and still on to the 
brink of the long descent in the road and 
then down to the meadow-brook bridge. 
There came the second halt, for rest and also 
for water. It was hot June weather, and 
shouting to oxen is thirsty business. 

Just opposite where they stopped was a 
small new farmhouse, the Jim Doane place; 
house, stable and garden were near the road. 
There was a well and a new pump in the 
yard, and immediately a crowd gathered 
round, pumping and drinking. Young Mrs. 
Doane, a thrifty soul, was out in her garden, 
watching something in the top of an elm 
tree by the roadside wall. It proved to be 
her bees. She had five hives on a little plat- 
form along the upper side of the garden, and 
a swarm appeared to be coming out. Our 
folks had sold her a hive of Egyptians that 
spring, and, as it chanced, it was that hive 
which was swarming. The queen appeared to 
have come out, and a dark mass of bees as 
large as a hat was hanging from a limb far 
up in the elm. 

Bee men and others versed in apiculture 
have since told me that it was the smell of so 
many cattle below that irritated those Egyp- 
tians and caused them to act as they did— 
that and perhaps the people running about 
and shouting. Suddenly the swarm left the 
limb, and immediately the air above the oxen 
seemed black with bees darting angrily 
downward. They were everywhere at once. 
Gusts of bees dashed into our faces and stung 
ferociously ! Nearly everyone was stung. And 
they stung the cattle! 

Seeing what had\ happened, the old squire 
shouted, “Pull!” hoping to move on and get 
past the savage insects. But most of the 
teamsters were too busy brushing away bees 
to use their goad sticks. Nevertheless the 
team started. Several of the oxen bellowed; 
several put up their tails and tried to run. 
Soon they all ran. In less time than it takes 
to tell it the whole team was rushing wildly 
down the long descent toward the meadow 
brook, and old Ann’s house was grinding and 
bumping along after them. To save himself 
the old squire had jumped from the head of 
the shoe and had landed in bushes beside the 
road. The teamsters too had leaped aside. 
Still brushing away bees, we all ran after 
the house, but no one was quite able to keep 
up with it. Dread was in all our hearts of 
what would become of poor Ann! 

Oxen and house kept to the road, how- 
ever, till they reached the meadow-brook 
bridge. There one shoe went off the lower 
end of the structure. The house reeled side- 
wise and dashed one corner against a gnarled 
birch tree, which stopped its progress so 
abruptly that the big log chain snapped 
asunder, and the team ran on to the foot of 
the hill on the far side of the meadow. 

But interest had now centred wholly on 
Ann Barclay. As fast as the people came 
up they gathered round the battered house, 
expecting little else than to find her dead or 
fatally hurt. In point of fact she had been 
pitched headlong from her chair, but had 
scrambled up. To all anxious 
questions whether she were 
much hurt she cried, “Hurt? 
Not a bit. Why, Lord bless ye! 
I was in a much worse wreck 
than this when the Narragansett 
went ashore on Stonington 
Point !”—a memory, I suppose, 


ardess on the Sound steamers. 

And not even now could the 
old squire prevail on her to let 
them take her out at the win- 
dow and carry her up to our 
place. “No use for you to talk, Joseph; not 
a mite o’ use,” she said. “I shall stay right 
here in my house as long as it hangs to- 
gether!” And stay she did. 

The services of eight men were required 
during an entire day to jack the house up 
from its awkward position, to place timbers 
beneath it and to get it in trim to resume its 
journey to the Corners. On the following 
day the farmers again turned out with their 
teams and hauled the house up that last hill 
to its new site near the post office. 

Ann Barclay did not long survive the re- 
moval of her house. In November of that 
year she suffered a second shock and died 
a week later. Soon after the funeral Mrs. 
Melizar called at our place to say that on the 
day before Ann had died she had bidden her 
write on a sheet of paper that Willis and I 
were to have her house for a camp. We had 
no use for a camp at the Corners and after- 
wards allowed a shoemaker to occupy it. 








of the days when she was stew-" 


h.W.. %y Joseph 


“Well, then, why ; 
don’t you umpire iiigls 
for us?’’ Goldman 
retorted 














Chapter Seven 
The “All Americans Five” 


HEN the game of basket ball came to 
an abrupt stop Jimmy’s heart sank. 
The game would never be ended. Its 
failure would be laid to him. The “conclu- 
sive” contest that Mr. Bryant had hoped for 
would be instead a cause for fresh hostilities. 

As always happened when things were so 
bad that there was little to lose, Jimmy 
plunged; he walked over to Goldman, who 
was pulling on a sweater. “Get into the 
game or I give it to Ginelli by default!” he 
ordered. 

“Give it to ’em and choke!” Langer cried. 

A faint hope came to Jimmy. It was not 
Goldman that had made the remark. “Gold- 
man, I’m talking to you as captain,” Jimmy 
said slowly, and his eyes were frank and full 
on the boy. “Did you mean to trip Pozzi?” 

For a fraction of a second Goldman did 
not answer. The fraction was enough for 
Jimmy ; he understood the struggle in Gold- 
man’s heart. “And are you willing to throw 
the game for that?” Jimmy pressed him. 

“Who can win if you’re on their side?” 
demanded Goldman in a blustering way. 

“Mustn’t say it without proof,” Jimmy 
retorted. “Goldman, you’re a good player. 
How good a sport are you? Shall I announce 
you’ve lost the game?” 

“Who says we’ve lost the game?” Gold- 
man raged. “We'll show you we can win 
from those wops, umpire or no umpire! 
Come on, fellows, clean ’em up!” 

Jimmy could have hugged Goldman. There 
was a scurry to the centre; Jimmy blew for 
play, threw up the ball and prayed that 
either Goldman’s team would stop fouling, 
or that Ginelli’s would begin. 

Perhaps Jimmy had roused the sports- 
man’s pride in Goldman and his team. They 
leaped at the ball like cats at a mouse; but 
they played fair. For a few minutes they ran 
Ginelli and his crowd almost off their feet. 
A beautiful run and dribble, a quick pass and 
a marvelous shot by Goldman brought a 
goal. In the din of cheering Jimmy heard 
music. 

Soon afterwards came the first foul on the 
part of Ginelli’s team. Jimmy blew his whis- 
tle as if it were a blast of personal triumph. 
There was a little protest at his decision, 
for Soldano had fouled in-a -fit of temper. 
Goldman shot the goal from the foul line 
and made the score 3 to 4 against his side. 

For several minutes of fast play the game 
was happily free of fouling. Both sides knew 
that Jimmy was watching jealously. They 
still suspected him of being capable of cheat- 
ing for one side or the other and were not 
giving him any chances. 

Goldman’s team played with keen wits as 
well as with fleet heels. Ginelli’s team mates 
were more emotional. When the score was in 
their favor their playing was brilliant. When 
Goldman’s team drew abreast and then 
passed them by two points they became 
desperate. Goldman and his mates shrewdly 
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played on the volatile Italian temperament; 
they teased their opponents; they fooled 
them with clever tricks that bordered on 
the forbidden; and they yelled exultantly 
at every play that went against them. 

When Mr. Bryant’s whistle blew for rest 
the score was 7 to 8 in favor of Goldman’s 
team. Jimmy walked wearily to the side of 
the court and sat down. Mr. Bryant sat 
down by him. “You didn’t know life in 
school could be so strenuous,” he said and 
smiled. 

Jimmy was too much exhausted for the 
moment to understand the full meaning of 
the comment. Slowly, how- 
ever, he came to realize that, 
although he had seen stren- 
uous life on the Clarion, it 
had never been so strenuous 
for him as the first two days 
at school had been. “Stren- 
uous it is!” Jimmy mopped 
his forehead. 

Mr. Bryant recognized a 
note of complaint. “You can 
have it easy any moment you want to with- 
draw,” he said challengingly. 

The boy was pondering the easy solution 
when Mr. Bryant blew his whistle for the 
second half. 

Back and forth whirled the play; each side 
was determined to win, fairly if possible, 
otherwise if necessary. Jimmy saw that the 
feeling on both sides was, “Go the limit!” 
Goldman’s team made three goals in rapid 
succession. Ginelli’s men responded with a 
temperamental rush of playing that netted 
them two goals and two fouls against them. 
Jimmy’s whistle sounded often; and in the 
increasing tension it rasped on the nerves 
both of teams and of spectators. 

Up and down went the scales of victory— 
14 to 12 against Ginelli’s team, a goal that 
tied the score, 15 to 14 for Goldman’s team 
—foul on each side, clinch after clinch. Once 
or twice there was a flare-up of fighting in 
the scrimmage, but Jimmy’s strong arms 
swiftly stopped it. 

Mr. Bryant’s voice sounded in an instant’s 
lull in the-play: “Three more minutes. Score 
tied!” 

The spectators in both galleries were on 
their feet, hanging dangerously over the rail. 
Wave on wave of yells goaded the players 
on. Goldman again shot a goal; his swift 
dodging through Ginelli’s team made his 
camp hysterical with joy. Ginelli evened mat- 
ters by a brilliant catch and a shot from a 
difficult angle. A point either way now would 
decide the game. 

“Let them win!” Jimmy said to himself. 
“Don’t let a foul decide!” 

But the fates either were against him or 
were determined to put him to a test. With 
half a minute left to play he saw Lipsky’s 
elbow go into Moglia’s ribs. Was it inten- 
tional? Moglia sank to the floor; the wind 
was knocked’ out of him. Lipsky darted a 
look at Jimmy, who caught a fleeting ex- 
pression on the boy’s face that told the 
story. His whistle sounded. “Foul on Lip- 
sky!” 

Groans, jeers and cheers filled the gymna- 
sium and then quickly died as Ginelli took 
aim. The ball soared slowly in a graceful 
curve, hit the rim of the basket, leaped 
lightly to the other side—and fell through. 

The gallery on the right went wild. Ginelli’s 
team had only to keep the ball from the 
others and the game was won. And soon the 
whistle sounded for the end. Ginelli’s team 
had won! 

From the galleries poured Ginelli’s fol- 
lowers, surrounding their team, shrieking 
and yelling taunts at the other side. With 
his face dark with wrath Goldman walked 
up to Ginelli, Although Jimmy was ready 
to drop with exhaustion, he jumped between 
them. “One last try,” he thought; “then I'm 
out of this mess for good.” ' 

“You fellows think you're great, don't 
you?” Goldman shouted at Ginelli. “Well, 
we challenge you to a return game—” | 

“As many as you want!” Ginelli cried 
exultantly. “We'll play you every week for 
a year and beat you!” 

“You’re on!” Goldman cried. 

Wearily Jimmy followed the two teams to 
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the shower rooms. How tangled and hard 
life was! Though there would be no fist 
fighting for the moment, for weeks the two 
teams would be clashing. For weeks their 
followers would feel themselves arrayed 
against the followers of the other teams. F or 
weeks instead of forgetting racial animosity 
the boys would be feeding it. And at the 
thought something seemed to snap in him. 
“[’ye done my best, and I am through!” he 
muttered. “Thank heaven, it’s no longer any 
business of mine!” 

A shower bath refreshed Jimmy somewhat 
in body if not in mind. He would have liked 
to stay a while and try the swimming pool, 
where he could hear his classmates, but he 
had used up his free hour and now had 
barely time to serve his afternoon route. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself later as 
he trudged from house to house, leaving a 
newspaper at each, “I’m through bothering 
with other people’s business. I’m going to be 
good a little to myself.” . 

That evening he had plenty of time for 

his lessons, but outraged nature rebelled. The 
two hours’ work before school, a day of 
mental application in classes, the emo- 
tional strain of the afternoon’s game, 
the traveling route again in the after- 
noon and the depression that followed 
his surrendering the problem of the 
clashing clans were too much for mere 
youth. When Jimmy opened his books 
after supper his eyes promptly closed. 
In vain he staged for himself gorgeous 
scenes. In vain he tried to send himself 
to M. Dubois’s butcher shop; his legs 
refused to budge. In vain he turned 
algebra problems into mysteries that 
challenged detective power. Sleep, like 
a heavy black curtain, descended on 
his taxed senses and would not lift— 
till the alarm clock under his pillow 
whirred at five o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 

Jimmy woke with a sense of trouble. 
At first he supposed that it was only 
the thought of the tedious day ahead 
of him. Suddenly he ran to his school- 
books. He felt cold and clammy. Not a 
line of his home work was written; not 
a word of his lessons was in his head! 

By some good fortune—he did not 
know that it was Mr. Bryant’s work— 
no teacher called on him to recite that 
day. Had they done so, failure would 
have been Jimmy’s rating. Very well, 
he was done taking chances for other 
people’s sake! That afternoon he did 
his lessons immediately after school. He 
got done in time to serve his newspaper 
route; then he ate his supper with the 
ease of mind of one who has done his 
day’s work; and he found time for a romp 
with the Major. That night he slept well. 

Jimmy made fair progress in his lessons 
that week. True, his days did not give him 
much joy or even much to interest him. It 
was early rising, work, school, work, lessons, 
a little play with the Major, sleep; and then 
the same thing over again. But what could you 
expect from life at school? Mr. Bryant was 
friendly, but now that Jimmy had abandoned 
his interest in the Ginelli-Goldman feud it 
seemed to him that his teacher had lost 
much of his interest in him. “Well, at least 
he doesn’t bother me!” Jimmy tried to con- 
sole himself. Nevertheless, he felt the ache 
of loneliness. 

The following Wednesday as Jimmy was 
absently munching a sandwich and looking 
out over the glittering Hudson Ginelli and 
Goldman approached him. He was astonished 
to see them together and showing no signs 
of hostility, though between them there was 
undoubtedly a sultry atmosphere. Goldman 
was spokesman. “Some fellow—we can’t find 
out who—has been saying you thought my 
team and Ginelli’s were a bunch of crooks 
and cheats and bum players. And that’s the 
Teason you wouldn’t umpire any more for 
us. Say, where do you get that stuff?” 

And where do you get that stuff?” Jim- 
my was indignant. “It’s like the fool story 
that I sent you fellows those letters S and W 
to make you mad.” 

Well, then, why don’t you umpire for 
us?” Goldman retorted. “We play this after- 
noon, and we asked Mr. Bryant to be um- 
Pire. But he said, ‘What’s the matter with 
Lee?’ We told him what you’d been saying 
about us —” 

al haven’t!” Jimmy interrupted him. 

‘ And he said, ‘Ask Lee; if this story is 

Tue, he won’t umpire for you.’” 

M immy was astonished at the trick that 

t. Bryant had played on him. If he re- 

a to be umpire — “The story isn’t true. 
—tr—do you really want me?” 
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“We want you all right,” Ginelli said 
sullenly. “Otherwise we’ll murder each other.” 

“Well, my gang isn’t worried,” Goldman 
growled. “We can more than take care of 
ourselves —” 

“Make it Friday and I'll try to get 
around!” Jimmy was flustered. A shame- 
faced pride in being invited to umpire by 
the boys who had formerly suspected him, 
the realization that hostilities might break 
out again without him and a sense of respon- 
sibility, thrillingly new, all tempted him; but 
the spectre of undone lessons held him back. 
Friday afternoon, however, he could spare. 

“Can’t play Friday afternoon,” Goldman 
grumbled. “Three of my gang are going to 
the Polo Grounds to see the Giants and 
Yanks.” 

“So am I going and two of my bunch,” 
Ginelli added. 

Jimmy felt as if Goldman and Ginelli had 
run a knife into him and then rubbed salt 
into the wound. “And I can’t give up any 
other afternoon,” he cried. “I’ve got to 
work! I can’t umpire and get my lessons.” 

“All right!” Goldman’s manner became 


morning. Then he found that the game be- 
tween the Ginelli and Goldman teams the 
afternoon before had ended in a riot. There 
was more or less suppressed excitement in 
the school that morning. Mr. Bryant had 
several private conferences with Ginelli and 
Goldman, both of whom looked guilty and 
outraged. How the clash had come about 
Jimmy could not learn, but he had a suspi- 
cion, and the subtle smile on Coogan’s lips 
confirmed it. 

Jimmy realized that day that there are 
sins of omission as well as sins of commis- 
sion. He was too honest with himself not to 
admit his responsibility for the new out- 
break. Had he been there, Coogan would 
not have had his chance to make mischief. 
There was no escaping the truth of the ac- 
cusation that Jimmy leveled at himself. 

Nevertheless Jimmy sought to escape. It 
was his conscience that accused him, and he 
wanted an easy way to appease it. If he 
could think of a better plan than the inter- 
clan contests, if at the same time he did not 
have to do anything about it himself — 

He considered his problem as he ate his 


DRAWINGS BY HANSON BOOTH 





‘*Goldman, you’re a good player. How good a sport are you?” 


suspicious again. “There’s a fellow by the 
name of Coogan who’s been taking a big 
interest in our game. We’ve seen him in the 
gym, and he knows basket ball, that boy! 
We'll let him umpire for us. He offered to!” 

“What!” Jimmy exclaimed. “Why, he —” 
He stopped abruptly. Either he would have 
to “snitch” on Coogan or keep still. And if 
he kept still, Coogan would carry out what 


Jimmy knew was only another of his mali-. 


cious schemes, Again Jimmy felt drawn into 
the toils of a complicate problem to be 
solved only at great expense to him. The 
tormented boy rebelled. “Oh, what do I care 
who umpires for you!” he cried in a fury 
and escaped. 

But in the corridor he met Coogan, whose 
lips twitched as he spied Jimmy. 

“Stupid!” Jimmy planted himself in Coo- 
gan’s path. “I know what you’re up to. Take 
my tip and cut it out!” 

“Don’t know what you mean.” Coogan’s 
air of innocence was elaborate. ‘And I don’t 
know what you’re going to do if I don’t 
cut it out.” 

Jimmy had whipped Stupid in more than 
one set-to in elementary school days; but 
Stupid was too Irish to know when he was 
licked. “You know what I mean right 
enough,” Jimmy said sharply. “And you 
know what I can do to you too!” 

Stupid laughed, though not at all stupidly. 
“Gonna try to lick me so as to keep peace 
between those mutts! Gee, but you’re some 
peacemaker!” 

“After I’ve licked you I’ll show you up to 
the school—and see how long you'll last.” 

“Oh, snitching, you mean ?” Coogan taunted 
him. “And how will you prove it?” 

Jimmy could have wept. Even a Stupid 
was able to get the best of him just as soon 
as he began “minding other people’s busi- 
ness.” 

Jimmy’s parting words to Stupid were 
more forcible than polite, but they helped 
Jimmy’s feelings considerably—until the next 


luncheon alone in the deep embrasure of a 
window that overlooked his beloved Hudson. 
His first attempt to solve it had failed. 
Grouping hostile boys in clans did not help 
to allay clan feeling. Making them clash in 
basket ball was too dangerously like letting 
them clash in war. If they could be brought 
to fight on the same side—for a common 
cause—against common opposition— There 
flashed into his mind again the thought that 
he had had on that first morning of school 
when he had seen the boys of a score of 
nations: “A basket-ball team of this bunch 
would be some picture!” 

The apple that he was about to bite re- 
mained untouched. A great thought had 
come. A basket-ball team including both 
Ginelli and Goldman would be just the 
solution he sought! 

For some moments he pondered his idea. 
Then a look of disgust came over him. It 
was like the bright idea that the mice had 
had of putting a bell on a cat. Who was to 
do it? How could he get Ginelli and Gold- 
man to play on the same team when their 
hostility to each other was the very problem 
to be solved? 

There came to Jimmy the question that 
many good people often ask in despair, Why 
is it easier to do wrong than to do right? 
Why did Coogan find it simpler to breed 
animosity than others did to heal it? Was it 
because Coogan worked stealthily? That 
must be the reason, Jimmy decided; and with 
the thought came the determination to try 
the method himself. 

Having gulped the rest of his lunch, he 
searched and found Goldman, who was sulky 
with punishment that Mr. Bryant had ad- 
ministered. Both teams had been denied the 
use of the gymnasium collectively and in- 
dividually except for class calisthenics. Al- 
most at the same moment Ginelli passed. 
Jimmy reached out a long strong arm and 
dragged the boy over to where he was stand- 
ing with Goldman. “Listen, you fellows!” 
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Jimmy’s manner had a taunt in it. I have 
sized up the trouble with you all as basket- 
ball players!” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me!” 
Ginelli snapped. 

“Yes, there is,” said Jimmy. “The trouble 
with you is that as a basket-ball player 
you’re a good Italian.” 

Ginelli’s face flamed. “Say, if you’re gonna 
start that stuff —” he began. 

“Hold your horses!” Jimmy’s manner ar- 
rested him. “When I get through telling you 
you won’t deny it. You and your friends 
didn’t play basket ball. You fought. You 
went to war. Your country against another. 
You fought hard, not because you wanted 
to play good basket ball, but because you 
hated the other gang and wanted your coun- 
try to win. Well, basket ball isn’t war. It’s a 
game; it’s sport. That’s why I say that as a 
basket-ball team your gang are good Ital- 
ians!” He turned to Goldman. “And every 
word of that goes for you and your bunch 
too, Goldman.” 

“Aw, bunk!” Ginelli muttered, for he was 
unable to meet the argument. 

“Bunk, is it?” Jimmy warmed up 
with his own eloquence. “Well, let me 
see you play away from your gang 
and see how good you'll be then! Just 
about as good as you’d be if you got 
caught in a street fight without your 
bunch.” 

“Say, that’s a bright idea you got!” 
Goldman enjoyed his own sarcasm. “I 
suppose you want me to be a team all 
by myself and play Ginelli a game of 
basket ball all by himself—and maybe 
in a cellar somewhere so there won’t 
be anybody cheering us.” 

Even Ginelli had to laugh. 

“T’ve got a brighter idea than that,” 
Jimmy retorted. “If you fellows think 
you can play basket ball as basket ball, 
I can show you a way to see which of 
your gangs can put up the best players.” 

“Tf it’s as great an idea as your other 
ones —” Goldman was elaborately supe- 
rior. , 

“Better. Here it is!” Jimmy’s eager- 
ness was gaining momentum. “You and 
Ginelli are the best of your gangs in 
basket ball, I'll say that for you. Well, 
suppose some one got up a team with 
both of you and, say, an Englishman 
pow a way-back-born American, and— 
an ine 

Coogan, who for reasons of his own 
had become interested when he saw 
Goldman, Ginelli and Jimmy together, 
had sauntered up and overheard Jim- 
my’s proposal. “If you’re going to have 
an Englishman on that team, you’d 

better add an Irishman and make the happy 
family complete,” he suggested with a smile. 

Jimmy looked at him coldly. It would not 
have taken much to induce him to be rough 
with Stupid. He would have liked to dis- 
regard Coogan’s very existence, but he knew 
by then that that was no way of disposing 
of him. Jimmy’s face lighted with a sudden 
smile. “Sure, we need an Irishman. But he’s 
got to be a basket-ball player too. He’s got 
to be good enough and fast enough to travel 
along with Ginelli and Goldman—and I’m 
not kidding you two fellows!” 

Coogan coolly eyed the embarrassed cham- 
pions. “Oh, I don’t know,” he drawled. 
“They’re not so great!” 

“They don’t have to be great to be better 
than you,” Jimmy retorted. 

“Ts—that—so!” Coogan’s vanity and Irish 
ire spoke. “Say, I can run rings around 
any cage 

“In speeches!” Jimmy taunted him. 

“In basket ball!” 

“Like fun you can!” Goldman broke in. 
“If you’re as good a player as you’re an 
umpire —” 

“Coogan!” Jimmy cut off the fiery out- 
burst that he saw was gathering. “If you 
think you can play better than these chaps 
and better than a little Englishman I know, 
here’s your chance to show it. Play on the 
same team with Ginelli, Goldman, York, the 
little Englishman,—he’s a head shorter than 
you but gamer,—and—and some American 
T'll find for you—somebody whose ancestors 
have been here a couple of hundred years 
maybe. If you mean business, Coogan, get 
into the game and show us!” 

“T notice you take care not to have to 
show what you can do!” Coogan said and 
smiled. 

“T haven’t been crowing about my play- 
ing.” Jimmy’s withdrawal was so hasty that 
the three boys noticed it. 

“Nothing to crow about, that’s why!” 
Coogan taunted, mischief lurking in his eye. 
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Jimmy grinned. “You know better, Stupid! 
You and I have played against each other 
plenty of times.” 

“Then why don’t you show him now?” 
Goldman demanded. “You said you wanted 
to find an American that’s way back. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Oh, he’s only a half-cooked American,” 
said Coogan, laughing. 

“T’ll have you know, Stupid,” Jimmy said 
hotly, “that my father’s great-great-uncle 
was Robert E. Lee—and that behind him 
was Light-Horse Harry Lee—and —” 

“And that makes you a grand basket-ball 
player!” Goldman interrupted him. “Maybe 
you can get your great-grandfather to play 
on your basket-ball team —” 

“T can do all the playing I need to show 
any of you fellows!” 

“Then do it and don’t gab so much!” 
Ginelli cried. “You’ve been getting us fellows 
to play and fight and do everything. But 
you keep your skin out of it, I notice!” 

“I’m going to get my skin and my two 
hands and feet into it and show every one 
of you guys where you get off!” Jimmy 
replied hotly. “I dare you fellows to make 
up a team with me and York! I dare you to 
play the freshman basket-ball team!” 

“Say, you can’t give me any dares!” Gold- 
man shouted. “No one can give me any dares!” 

“Nor me!” Ginelli retorted just as fiercely. 





HAT do you think, mother?” Mar- 
garet Wardwell burst into the living 
room. Her pretty face was aglow 

with anticipation. “I met Mrs. Dillingham on 

the street today, and she said she was going 
to have a young girl visit her over the Easter 
holidays, the daughter of a school friend. She’s 
just my age, and Mrs. Dillingham wanted to 
know would I help entertain her. I said, ‘Of 
course!’ And, O mother, she asked if Don and 

I could come there to dinner Tuesday eve- 

ning? Norma—that’s the girl’s name—will 

arrive in the afternoon from New York.” 

Mother smiled at her seventeen-year-old 
daughter. “Of course you may go, my dear, 
and I’m glad she asked Don too. I wonder if 
it is Katherine Seaman’s daughter ?” 

“Yes, Norma Seaman; I’m sure she said 
Seaman, though I heard Norma mostly. I 
love that name, don’t you, mumsie? Will my 
brown dress be all right ?” 

“T should think so. Are just you and Don 
invited ?” 

“Why, yes—at least she didn’t mention 
anyone else. Mother, do make Don manicure 
his nails! His hands are a sight! He never 
attends to them unless some one makes him.” 

“T’ll do my best, dear.” Mother smiled again 
as she took up her sewing. She was glad of 
the new diversion; it would give Margaret 
something to think of. The girl had been a 
little trying lately. She seemed so irritable and 
was dissatisfied if the rest didn’t do as she 
wished. Naturally, both Don and Barbara re- 
sented her attitude; Don was sure that the 
judgment of sixteen years was quite equal to 
that of seventeen, especially the judgment of 
a man, and twelve-year-old Barbara objected 
strongly on general principles. 

Margaret made a second announcement of 
the afternoon’s news at the dinner table that 
evening. “And, Don Wardwell,” she added, 
“please see to it that you don’t disgrace the 
family! If you hold your fork like that and 
slouch over with your chin on your plate, Ill 
die of mortification!” 

Don threw back his head contemptuously. 
“Tf you feel that bad about it, I won’t go. 
I’m not crazy to go there to dinner, and as 
for meeting some swell girl from New 
York —” 

“T don’t see why she didn’t ask me,” Bar- 
bara interrupted wistfully. 

“You? This isn’t a baby party.” 

“Sh, Margaret!” said her mother. “Bar- 
bara, you may ask Helen to come here to 
dinner with you that evening.” 

“Oh, goody, mumsie!” cried Barbara. 
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“You'll show me where I get off, heh?” 
Coogan jeered. “And with a little runt of an 
Englishman on the team too. You! Huh! 
You'll never touch the ball, not with me in 
the game, you won’t!” 

“All right.” Jimmy was grim now. “We’re 
all Americans. The ‘All Americans’—that’s 
us—plays the freshman class, and we'll see 
who’s best man on our team!” 

“We can’t use the gym,” Goldman grum- 
bled. “‘Ginelli and I have been shut out for 
a month.” 

Jimmy pondered. “If you fellows mean 
business, I’ll see that you get the chance,” 
he promised. 

He left the other boys committed to an 
enterprise that they would never have 
dreamed of by themselves. But they were 
more prepared than Jimmy himself, who 
suddenly found that he was deep in the pit 
that he had dug for others. The challenge 
that he had meant for them had proved a 
boomerang. The half-forgotten lure of the 
game itself, the leaping eagerness of a young 
athlete to give his muscles and nerve keen 
play, the hunger of youth for contest and 
sport, had betrayed him. 

He found Mr. Bryant alone and outlined 
his plan for the “All Americans Five.” He 
told how he had been drawn into it. “And 
I think Ginelli and Goldman ought to be al- 
lowed the gymnasium,” he said. 
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On Tuesday afternoon the Wardwell house 
was full of activity. Don was ready first. 

“Are you sure I look all right, mother?” 
He craned his neck and ran his fingers 
round the edge of his collar. Stiff collars are 
such uncomfortable things! 

“Yes, my boy, if you behave as well as 
you look! You have a clean handkerchief?” 

“Why doesn’t Margaret hurry up? She’s 
been fussing for two hours. It’s six o’clock 
now; we'll never get there!” 

“Margaret, O Margaret! 
dear.” 

“Here I am. My hair—just couldn’t do 
anything with it. O mother, don’t let Don 
wear his old cap!” 

“Tl not go if I have to wear my black 
hat!” 

“Mother!” 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t think it makes the 
least bit of difference, but it does make a big 
difference if you are late. No one will see 
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Mr. Bryant took a much 
longer time to think the matter 
over than Jimmy had expected. 

“Ts there anything wrong 
with the idea?” the boy asked 
hopefully. What an easy way 
out of the whole business that 
would be! 

“No!” Mr. Bryant’s thoughts 
were on some distant prospect. 
“But you have a way of starting things 
that go farther than you expect. Your idea 
is perfectly good as far as it goes—and you'll 
be surprised when you find out how far it 
does go!” His manner puzzled and pleased 
Jimmy; there was so much mystery and at 
the same time so much liking in it. “All 
right. The ‘All Americans Five’ plays the 
freshman class Friday afternoon, if I am 
allowed to umpire.” 

“Great !” 

“But be prepared for a licking.” 

“JT don’t know. I saw the freshman team 
practice, and both Goldman and Ginelli can 
beat their best. Even Coogan will hold his 
own. And I know little York played for- 
ward on his school team —” 

“One for one your team may be the better. 
Nevertheless, prepare for a licking.” 

And something told Jimmy that the teach- 
er knew what he was talking about. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ARET BUYS A 
PARTY GOWN 


Don’s cap. Run along. You’d better go down 
Maple Street; it’s nearer.” Mother sighed as 
she closed the door. Did all brothers and 
sisters quarrel so? 

Mrs. Wardwell was busy with her mend- 
ing, and her husband, the professor, was 
reading aloud to her, when the children came 
in soon after ten o’clock. “Mother!” Mar- 
garet exclaimed. “She’s the loveliest thing I 
ever saw! Curly, bobbed hair and great big 
brown eyes, and she had on the most gor- 
geous orchid crépe de Chine with stockings 
and slippers to match. I felt like a perfect 
dowd! And she sings—just heavenly! Oh, 
they must have loads of money!” : 

The professor shook his head gravely. 
“Quite overdressed, I should judge. But I 
suppose she’s a good deal older —” 

“Exactly my age, father.” 

“She looks and acts a lot older than Mar- 
garet,” said Don. “Of course those clothes— 
and she has a way —” 

“Mother, Don used the wrong fork, and 
when it came to dessert he had only his 
salad fork. I nearly died!” 

The boy flushed. “I didn’t know about the 
old forks, but that maid had one right there 
in a jiffy. I don’t believe anyone noticed but 
you, Marge.” 

“Never mind,” said mother. “Forks aren’t 
the most important things in the world.” 


“* Mother, I can’t wear that dress. It— it’s too short”’ 
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“Oh, say,” Margaret ex- 
claimed, “Mrs. Dillingham js 
going to give a wonderful party 
Monday night! What shall | 
wear ?” 

“Plenty of time to think 
about that. You’d better skip 
upstairs now. It’s very late,” 

During the next few days 
Mrs. Dillingham’s guest was the 
chief topic of conversation in the Wardwell 
home. Margaret told wonderful tales of 
silk underwear and jewels. “And, O mother,” 
she said, “you should see the gown Norma is 
going to wear Monday night! Old rose velvet 
and chiffon with silver girdle! It hasn’t any 
sleeves, just straps across the arm. And silver 
slippers and a silver band for her hair!” 

On Friday Margaret invited some of the 
girls in to afternoon tea in honor of her new 
friend. Norma wore a beautiful fur-trimmed 
velvet suit that roused envy in the hearts of 
all the girls. Mother looked at the guest 
critically. She was a pretty girl, but appar- 
ently she was totally unrestrained; every 
wish doubtless had been gratified without 
question. Too bad! Poor, dear Norma; 
somehow she didn’t look the least bit happy. 

On Saturday mother noticed that Mar- 
garet was unusually irritable and depressed 
—a condition that lasted throughout Sunday, 
That night she went into the girl’s room. 
Margaret had spread out on the bed her one 
party dress, a pink accordion-pleated crépe 
de Chine, pretty and girlish. She stood look. 
ing down at it frowningly. 

“Dear me,” said mother, “aren’t you get- 
ting ready rather early for your party to- 
morrow night ?” 

“Mother, I can’t wear that dress. It—it’s 
too short. All the new dresses are long; and 
besides it’s too kiddish.” 

“My dear, it was new at Christmas. You 
have worn it only two or three times. It’s 
very becoming. In fact, I thought the last 
time you wore it —” 

“Tt looks gumpish beside Norma’s! O dear, 
I wish I could change places with her!” 

“Do you? Do you really wish that, Mar- 
garet ? I wonder—perhaps Norma would like 
to change places with you.” 

“Change with me! Humph, I guess not. 
Mother, Simpson has some beautiful new 
gowns in the window. And they’re cheap, 
perfect bargains!” 

Mother shut her lips firmly and walked 
toward the door. Then she turned, and there 
was a curious little smile in her eyes. “Some- 
times, Margaret, I wish you were young 
enough to be—spanked!” 

Margaret did not reply; nor did she speak 
at the breakfast table Monday morning. 
About ten o’clock she went out and later 
telephoned from the Dillinghams that she 
was going to stay there for luncheon. There 
were “such heaps to do!” 

During the afternoon a delivery man 
stopped at the door and left a long box. 
Mother looked at the label in a puzzled way. 
“The Simpson Shop.” Why, she hadn’t or- 
dered anything. from Simpson’s! She untied 
the string, slipped off the cover and, lifting 
layers of tissue paper, took out a beautiful 
black velvet evening gown! 

For a long time mother stood gazing at it; 
then she carried it slowly upstairs and laid 
it across Margaret’s bed. 

About half past four the front door 
slammed violently, and Margaret rushed into 
the living room. “Did it come, mumsie? Isn’t 
it a dream? You see, Norma and I went 
downtown, and there were those gowns in 
Simpson’s window—a bargain sale, especially 
priced for today only! Norma raved over 
the black one, and we went in, and I tried it 
on, and, oh, it does look just wonderful on 
me! Norma said it was the greatest bargain 
I could ever find. I had five dollars, and I 
paid that on it. The salesgirl was lovely; she 
said scarcely anyone ever paid the whole 
cost right down. My birthday is next week, 
and Aunt Rachel always sends me ten dol- 
lars.” The girl stopped for lack of breath. 

Mother carefully threaded her needle. 
“How much was the gown, Margaret ?” 

“Twenty-two-fifty. Do you see how they 
could sell it so cheap?” . 

“Um, you paid five dollars, and you think 
you will be able to pay ten more. How 
about the other seven-fifty ?” 

“Why, I can save it out of my allowance.” 

“If I remember right, it’s been pretty hard 
to save that five dollars out of your allow- 
ance. And, Margaret, my dear, you know the 
rule in this house about charging things.” 

“Why, Norma says she always charges 
things, and her mother does too.” 

“That may be; what they do does not 
concern us. However, I’m going to let you 
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keep the gown, Margaret, but it must be 
paid for before the first of next month.” 

“Mother!” Don cried half an hour later. 
“You're not going to let Marge wear that old 
black rag! Where’s the neck and sleeves? And 
it’s too long!” 

Margaret made a sweeping bow. “Shows 
how you keep up with’styles, Mr. Wardwell.” 

“J Jike your pretty pink dress heaps bet- 
ter,’ announced Barbara. “You look older 
than mother in that black thing.” 

The professor, having had a little conver- 
sation with his wife before dinner, merely 
shook his head. 

“Get your wrap, my dear,” said mother. 
“Come, Don, it’s after eight.” 

The next morning Margaret did not seem 
enthusiastic about the party. “Oh, yes, we 
had a lovely time,” she said, “but Mrs. Dil- 
lingham is terribly old-fashioned.” 

“Huh, she told Margaret —” began Don. 

“Don! Do you always have to repeat every 
single, identical thing?” Margaret cut in. 





HROUGH the open window of my of- 

fice in a city skyscraper, thirteen stories 

from the sidewalk, flew a mourning- 
cloak butterfly. Although he had slept the 
winter through in his wine-red velvet cloak 
edged with cream yellow with a row of blue 
spots along the outermost border, it was 
hardly frayed. Days before I had seen faint 
and far away a wedge of wild geese beating 
their way northward, overtaking winter on 
their journey back to marshes still gray with 
ice, and had leaned perilously far out of my 
window, hoping to hear their clanging call 
above the clamor of the streets. Today the 
fret of spring was in the air, and as the 
mourning cloak waved his lovely wings on 
the window sill and flitted back into the 
open it was borne upon me that for my life 
I must escape from the city. e 

Accordingly, the very next morning I was 
far away from tame folk out under a soft, 
rain-gray sky full of April showers and 
streaks of robin’s-egg blue, out where clouds 
of mist washed the faces of the woods and 
played hide and seek with 
emerald-green patches of 
early wheat on distant hill- 
sides. Haverford, which is 
eight miles out of Philadel- 
phia, where I live, is close 
to a wild country. My first 
two miles were paved with 
the concrete of civilization, 
but at last I felt underfoot 
the ruts of old Darby Road, 
which was opened in 1701, 
and followed its windings 
for a while between high banks covered with 
ebony spleenwort and wild ginger with its 
strange purple-brown flower growing against 
the ground and hidden by two heart-shaped 
leaves. I dug up a bit of the pungent root 
to nibble and in doing so broke the root- 
stock of a near-by plant. The wind had 
kissed and killed its short-lived flowers with 
their hearts of gold and petals of snow, but 
from the broken root dripped the bitter, 
burning crimson which has given the blood- 
root its name. 

Beyond the bank was a little grove of 
white pine planted by some forgotten tree 
lover long years ago. There I stopped and 
went to one of the trees, making sure first 
that no one was watching to spy on my 
secret. The tree was white with chalk-like 
droppings, and on the ground beneath were 
fray pellets made of mouse fur and full of 
little skulls and bones. So plain were all the 
signs of an owlery that I marveled again, as 
I have done so often, at the unseeing eyes 
of those who had passed that tree all winter 
long and never suspected the secret which 
r kept. High among the branches perched 
rom dawn to dark five long-eared owls. 
Although each sat more than a foot high, 
yet as usual I had to look long and closely 
ag I could find them, so cunningly did 
ees blend among the pine needles and with 
the twigs and branches. In days past I had 
taken far journeys to see a long-eared owl, 
and all the time a colony had been living 
right at my doors! A hint to stay-at-homes! 

As the great owls perched there in the dusk 
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The next day Norma went home. Margaret, 
who had come in from seeing her off at the 
station, sank into a chair dejectedly. “Queer 
thing,” she remarked. “I don’t think Norma 
wanted to go home a bit. What do you sup- 
pose? Just before the train came she put her 
arm round me and said, ‘Margaret Wardwell, 
I'd give anything in the world if I belonged 
in your family !’ I guess she gets awfully lone- 
some. Isn’t it strange—with all her money 
and everything ?” ; 

After luncheon mother went downtown and 
mailed a letter to Aunt Rachel; then she 
stopped for a moment at the Simpson shop. 
Mr. Simpson himself followed her down the 
aisle. “I’d like to live to see the day when 
everyone had ideas like yours, Mrs. Ward- 
well,” he said and shook his head as he held 
open the door. “But I’m afraid I never shall.” 

On Margaret’s birthday instead of the usual 
thin envelope from Aunt Rachel there was a 
long brown package that contained two pairs 
of silk stockings, a pair of gloves and a silk 
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of the tree top with their gleaming eyes set 
side by side they looked like cats, and when 
they lowered their high tufted ear plumes 
and moved their heads back and forth they 
looked just the way an angry cat looks 
when it sets its ears back and makes ready 
to bite. Their eyes were round and yellow 
and staring with large black pupils, and be- 
tween them showed an angle of white feath- 
ers. In all owls the eyes are motionless; 
the bird has to turn its head in order to 
look away at anything. The faces of the 
owls were orange-brown, and the rest of 
their bodies showed a mottled gray which 
looked somewhat like fragments of hornet 
nests. I have never heard long-eared owls 
either in this owlery or in any other make 
a sound, but a year ago last June (at Corn- 
wall, Connecticut) I heard their call. It was a 
sudden abrupt note like the barking of a dis- 
tant dog, very different from the hooting of 
the great horned and the barred owls, the 
grating note of the barn owl or the wail of 
the little screech owl. Today I moved too 
suddenly and startled the 
nearest bird from its perch. 
As it sprang into the air it 
seemed to double in size, 
and its muffled, downy wings 
made absolutely no sound 
as it flew away through the 
trees. The long-eared owl is 
a friend of mankind and by 
preying on mice helps the 
farmer to harvest his crops; 
yet the birds are remorse- 
lessly shot down whenever 
found, and I hope with all my heart that my 
owlery may long escape the notice of all its 
human neighbors. 

Beyond the owls I turned off into a little 
lane that led across the fields and for the 
balance of the day felt no more that grit 
of gravel underfoot so hated of Thoreau. 
All the rest of the way to my valley I could 
follow wood roads and twisted, forgotten 
paths across lonely pastures and through 
swamps and thickets. For a distance the path 
ran beside an old orchard which a month 
later would be alive with a many-colored 
swarm of migrating warblers. Suddenly on 
tiny feet in front of me, high and light as if 
on steel springs, hopped my first chewink 
of the year. How bright and jaunty he 
looked with his black head, throat and back, 
his chestnut flanks and white belly and black 
wings and tail margined with white! In a 
moment he sprang into a near-by tree and 
sang his trilling little song: “Drink your tea- 
ee-ee.” The sound took me back to the still, 
dry, intense heat of the pine barrens, where 
in summer all day long the heat waves 
dance above the stunted pitch pines and the 
hot silence is broken only by the song of 
the chewink and the prairie warbler’s seven 
wire-drawn notes which run up the scale. 

A little farther along the road sounded a 
jingling little song something like that of the 
junco, yet with a timbre of its own. It was 
the song of the myrtle warbler, which I 
had first heard in upper Canada while hunt- 
ing for his feather-lined nest in the top of a 
tall spruce. I soon saw this one’s yellow 
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scarf. Margaret picked up the card and read 
it dazedly: “I thought you might like me to 
choose your gift this year, my dear. May this 
your eighteenth birthday be the happiest you 
have ever known!” 

Margaret caught her under lip between her 
teeth. 

A few days later she came to her mother 
with a letter in her hand. Her eyes were red, 
and her voice was rather shaky. “Mother, I— 
I’ve a bill from Simpson’s, and it says, ‘Please 
remit by May 1.’ I—I don’t know what ’m 
going to do.” 

“Well, it’s your affair, Margaret. You either’ 
have to meet the bill or go see Mr. Simpson. 
Perhaps he will extend the time.” 

“Mother! I can’t go see him!” 

“Well, I don’t see any other way, do you?” 

Margaret saw no other way. That evening 
she followed her mother into the kitchen. “I 


*—I went to see Mr. Simpson, and he was 


very nice. He said they were in need of an 
extra girl in the stock room, and he would be 
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patches on head and rump and on either 
side; he was my first warbler of the year. 
By rights the yellow palm warbler, he of 
the maroon crown and yellow breast and 
twitching tail, is the first warbler to come; 
the myrtle is second, and the black-and- 
white is third; but in some way that year 
I had overlooked the others. 

Now the path led over the edge of the 
hill, and before me stretched Fox Valley, 
the gateway into the world of the wild folk. 
Deep hidden between two round green hills, 
the little valley is to me one of the 
loveliest in the world. Across a 
stretch of light tan fields covered 
with withered grass a mass of 
swamp maples showed all rose and 
gold and green. Beyond were brown- 
gold fields blending into the faint 
purple of distant hillsides, and the 
woods en either slope wore the 
colors of spring, green and white 
where masses of flowering dogwood, 
snowy sprays of sweet viburnum and 
the long white petals of the shad- 
blow showed against the opening 
leaves. My first glimpse of Fox Val- 
ley is always a long one. While I 
stood there drinking in the view 
another butterfly, which like the 
mourning cloak gets up early in the 
morning of the year, danced by me 
through the air. It was the little 
tawny-red comma butterfly (Grapta 
comma), which bears on the inside 
of his wings a silver comma and 
when alight looks like.a bit of bark or a 
brown withered leaf. His whole family is 
strong on punctuation. The largest one 
(Grapta interrogationis) carries a silver sem- 
icolon, the Greek question mark, on its un- 
derwing; another (Grapta progne) bears a 
caret. 

Far away across the marshes sounded the 
peeping of the hylas, those tiny frogs scarcely 
an inch long which, unlike good children, 
are heard but not seen. One of the tests of 
a good observer is whether he can see a 
hyla. Try it the next time you are on a spring 
walk. From every pool and marshy spot 
you will hear hundreds of tiny voices piping 
away at your very feet, and yet unless you 
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very glad to take me on after school and Sat- 
urdays until the bill was paid. So I’m going 
to work tomorrow. It doesn’t seem as if I 
ever could do it with all the extra work at 
school these last few weeks, but I suppose I 
can.” 

On the 1st of May Margaret brought a re- 
ceipted bill and laid it in her mother’s lap. 
“And, oh, look, mumsie, he paid me five dol- 
lars extra. I’m going to keep it toward grad- 
uation expenses.” 

A few days later there was a May party at 
the high school. Mother went into Margaret’s 
room just as the girl was slipping her pretty 
pink frock over her head. “Why, my dear, 
aren’t you going to wear your black gown?” 

Margaret turned to the mirror with flushed 
cheeks. “I am not! I hate it! Mrs. Dillingham 
said I looked thirty years old in it, and Gray 
Wentworth said, ‘Horrors, Marge, you hbok 
like I don’t know what!’” She fastened a 
rosebud in her dark hair. “Don’t you just 
love pink, mother? It is surely my color.” 






possess either by birth or training a seeing 
eye you will not find one of them. One step 
forward and every voice stops while a score 
of unseen singers are watching you. It is 
amazing that such a tiny body can hold so 
loud a voice. A friend of mine who can 
catch hylas at will recently brought home 
a dozen of them. He put them into small 
boxes and hid them each in a different part 
of the room of a visiting friend. One of them 
indeed he put under his friend’s pillow in 
order, as he explained afterwards, to interest 
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him in the beauties of nature. He interested 
him. About the middle of the night the hylas 
burst forth into joyous song, and the one 
close to the eardrum of the sleeper convinced 
him instantly that some one had hidden a 
siren whistle under his bed. He arose hastily 
and hunted hylas all night long, for the 
hyla, like the ovenbird, is a great ventril- 
oquist. As fast as he found one-and threw 
it indignantly out of the window another 
would pipe up. 

In front of me from a tangle of spicebush 
towered a vast cherry tree, and hidden un- 
der its leaves was a steep bank from the 
foot of which gushed a spring ringed all 
round with lumps of white quartz. That 
pocketful of water is the source of Fox 
Brook, which runs through Fox Valley, and 
which before it flows into Darby Creek be- 
comes a large stream. At the base of the 
great cherry tree, cunningly hidden in its 
roots, is an entrance to a fox warren which 
has been dug in the shaly bank overhanging 
the spring. Another entrance is concealed in 
the long grass of the pasture above, and the 
main burrow is so cleverly hidden under the 
brow of the bank that you might pass by 
for years as I did and never see it. It is the 
foxes too that have made the faint narrow 
path which runs the whole length of the little 
valley, and that takes advantage of every 
concealed ridge and bit of dry land across 
the marsh. Farther on I have found no less 
than three other fox homes, all well hidden, 
and I doubt not that there are others. One 
of the three was under a tangle of wild 
honeysuckle; one was in a mass of cat brier 
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and was only to be approached along a fallen 
tree trunk; and the third was in a high dry 
bank, shadowed and hidden by a great log 
in the middle of a patch of woods. One 
Christmas Day my eye caught sight of some- 
thing moving among the trees against the 
snow beyond the marsh. There not fifty yards 
away stood a magnificent red fox. He was 
a beautiful study in color—golden yellow, 
pink, orange, old gold, dull silver and ebony 
black. He wore black boots and black tips 
to his ears, and the tip of his brush, his 
throat, his breast and his belly were of soft 
white. We both saw each other at the same 
time, and he swaggered up the valley with 
an effortless gait which, although swift, had a 
certain suggestion of restraint, unlike the 
squattering rush of a woodchuck or the 
frantic bounds of a frightened rabbit, for a 
foxe prides himself on never appearing to 
hurry. 

Deeper into the valley the narrow fox 
path wound through thickets and scattered 
groves of small trees until it reached a patch 
of marshland where the American bittern 
and the Wilson snipe are wont to stop to 
rest on their way north. Today I found 
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neither of those birds, but where the path 
zigzagged through the marsh was a stretch 
of bright green grass mazed with little pools 
and trickles of clear water and smeared here 
and there with patches of that black-green 
water weed which bears the unlovely name 
of frog spittle; and through the new grass 
were thrust curved horns as smooth as 
ivory, crimson lake in color and mottled with 
blotches and streaks of golden green. In- 
side they were of dull rich crimson flecked 
with lighter spots, and the pistils were long 
ovals of crimson set with little spikes of 
silver-gray. It is unfortunate that so brave 
a flower should have so evil an odor. One 
sniff and you realize the reason for its name, 
“skunk cabbage.” It is the first flower of 
the year; before the bluebird, before the first 
hyla and long before the trailing arbutus, 
the hepatica or even the pyxie moss of the 
barrens, the skunk cabbage has thrust its 
way up through the cold ground. 

Beyond the flower was a bank where I al- 
ways find the first hepaticas of the year. It is 
protected by a tangle of fierce-fanged green- 
brier, but I followed a little path which 
I have cut, and in the middle of a thicket 
found the ground blue with the flowers. 
They differed in color and ran the gamut of 
blues,—turquoise, amethyst, lilac, heliotrope 
and violet,—with a few pink and snow-white 
flowers. They grew in clumps of three, five 
and six, and some groups had a faint per- 
fume. Year after year the same group has 
kept its fragrance. The leathery leaves were 
green above and deep violet beneath. 

At last I came to the entrance to the New 
Forest. Half hidden by willows, a faint path 
led past a ruined dam and then on and on 
through dim fastnesses of beech and oak 
trees. There I ran against no less a personage 
than the inventor of the portable house—Mr. 
Box Turtle, as some children I know have 
christened him. I knew he was “Mr.” by his 
red eyes; Mrs. Box Turtle has yellow ones. 
This turtle had only just come up from his 
winter quarters, for smears of clay still were 
clinging to his thick shell, which was covered 
with yellow E’s. The sight of him brought 
back to my mind “Goggesey” Jones, so 
named on account of his proficiency in hog 
Latin, which as all linguists know is a home- 
made Volapiik formed by transposing the 
syllables of a word and annexing the suffix 
“oggis.” Goggesey was accustomed to carve 
the initials “G. W. 1776” on the back of 
every turtle—box, painted, wood, spotted 
and even snapping—which he could find. He 
never gave any explanation for the simple 
tribute to the memory of a great man, and 
in Boyland no one ever asks for reasons. 

Beyond the box turtle I came to Beech 
Tree Spring and sat for a moment between 
two great buttressing roots of a towering 
beech and looked down into the water: The 
surface was dark from the shadows of the 
encircling rocks, but as I leaned over the 
edge its depths were as transparent as plate 
glass. The water is so cold that even on the 
hottest day it is freezing work to bail the 


spring barehanded. In its bed were a suc- 
cession of little boiling spots where the 
water, compressed in the depths of the earth; 
was forcing its way up and out. One spot 
was a whirlpool of snowy sand, and right 
beside it bubbled a tiny fountain of pure 
gold where the water tossed up a spray of 
mica scales. I lay down on a bank cov- 
ered with the spotted fawn-colored leaves of 
the adder’s-tongue and, looking through the 
shadowed water into the very heart of the 
spring, watched its clear lifeblood pulse like 
some sweet, living, beautiful thing throbbing 
and fluttering down there between the rocks. 
In a hole in the beech tree I have a cup 
hidden by a strip of bark. That, however, is 
for company. Myself, I like to lie down 
and bury my face in the sweet water and 
drink deep of that elixir of the world’s life. 
Let me recommend to all walkative people 


that they make friends with a spring. It is. 


a delight to know that in the heart of a 
wood or at the end of some dim meadow a 
living, beautiful friend is waiting for you and 
has waited perhaps since the beginning of 
time. 

At last I was through the New Forest and 
began to follow the edge of a hillside past 
a dead chestnut tree, where a pair of spar- 
row hawks have nested year after year in 
a hollow limb, until I reached a forgotten 
country road. Then, still keeping to the turf, 
I followed a ridge where the trailing arbutus 
grows in earliest spring to where the crafty 
valley has hidden itself. A house with an 
ugly mansard roof stared frowzily at the 
deserted road, and beside it a grass-grown 
lane apparently led down to a barn and a 
pigpen which showed in the background. The 
keenest explorer would pass by so unpromis- 
ing an opening. It was only by the happiest 
of chances that on one day, to be marked 
by a white stone, I followed the lane. At 
first it ran parallel with the house; then little 
by little it edged away and, taking advantage 
of a thicket at the foot of a slope, suddenly 
bent at almost right angles and dived down 
a hidden hill. As if by magic the house and 
the barn and the pigpen were gone! The 
path skirted a bit of woods and doubled 
and twisted through thickets until suddenly 
it ran clear of the bushes and melted away 
into the entrance to Secret Valley itself. 
Green, lovely, lonely, it curved its way clear 
down to Darby Creek, which showed all 
silver and lavender in the distance. 

From the warm hazy sky a bluebird called 
down a single sweet, contralto note; then 
faint and far away from across the creek 
came a high-pitched call. “Peto, peto, peto,” 
I answered, and it was repeated again and 
again, each time a little louder until suddenly 
a little gray bird with a crest, the blackest 
of eyes set far back in his head and a tawny 
wash on either flank -flitted among the 
bushes close to me, and I greeted my friend 
the tufted titmouse with one last and espe- 
cially beautiful “peto.” He flew all round 
me like a chickadee and would sing half of 
the chickadee’s song, “Chick-a—” and then 
lisp and scold quietly. Convinced at last 
that I had no right to give the call which 
every tufted titmouse is bound to follow, he 
flew indignantly away. For a while I sat 
and listened to the fox sparrows and admired 
the vivid copper color which showed on the 
tops of their tails and here and there on 
their backs. Their song had the same slow 
phrasing that you hear in the singing of the 
scarlet tanager and moreover had a golden 
bell-like quality which makes it the most 
beautiful of all the sparrow songs. 

Farther on I crossed a tiny trickle of clear 
water where a treasure of water cress grew. 
Following the stream to its source in a dense 
thicket, I came to a bank covered with 
Christmas ferns and faced with wide bricks 
of a deep rich red such as are not baked 
nowadays. Jutting out from the wall was a 
carved stone basin into which the clear water 
ran through the bricks from a hidden spring. 
On my first visit to the valley I had found 
the basin and cleared it of the sticks and 
leaves with which it was blocked. Today it 
brimmed with clear water as it did when the 
unknown builder fashioned it perhaps a 
century and a half ago. There was no sign 
of any date or any clue to the builder. Some 
one of another generation had found the 
valley and had loved it too; he had en- 
shrined the spring there, and I wondered 
again as I have wondered so many times be- 
fore who he was. I hope that he lived hap- 
pily and well as.a man deserves who has 
learned to claim his birthright in the beauty 
of the world. 

From the spring I followed the valley to 
where it ended in a green circle at the edge 
of Darby Creek. There I sat with my back 
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against a great white oak and listened long 
to the music of early spring which comes from 
pools and ponds instead of tree tops. May 
and June belong to the birds, but the loudest 
and sweetest music of April is batrachian. 
Two of the early singers of the frog folk had 
finished their songs for the year. The swamp 
tree frog, whose song is a succession of 
scattered clicks like those made by running 
a stick along a broken-toothed comb, and 
the wood frog, which quacks like a duck, 
had stopped singing. The song of the hylas, 
shrill and sweet like the jangle of distant 
sleigh bells, mingled with the croon of the 
upland toad, which is like the slow opening 
movement of the Moonlight Sonata, while the 
snoring of the leopard frog and the clicking 
rattle of the cricket frogs added a bass to the 
orchestration. At intervals, rising above the 
hyla notes, would sound a single loud sweet 
pipe which I have never been able to identify 
but which on the authority of that departed 
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master of nature lovers, William Hamilton 
Gibson, I suspect to be the little salamander. 

When it was time to go the western sky 
was like the inside of a sea shell, all silver 
and mother-of-pearl, against which floated 
little shoals of dark gray clouds through 
which the evening star gleamed dimly. Ii | 
could only cross the full creek where I stood, 
I should save a.long two miles on my home- 
ward journey, but the water rolled in front 
of me apparently five or six feet deep. Then 
it was that I made use of one more secret 
which my valley had shown me. A long de- 
serted, almost effaced wagon track which ran 
to the bank of the creek had been my clue; 
some one in the forgotten days had piled 
in stone and had built an under-water bridge 
the width of a wagon. Slipping off my shoes 
and stockings, I forded the stream easily, 
Safe on the other side, through the after- 
glow and the early starshine, I went home by 
hidden lanes and forgotten bypaths. 


TRAPPED IN A MINE 
SHAFT Ge “x. Ross Merrick 


the end of the midwinter Alaskan day; 

both sky and land were white with a 
blinding snowstorm. John Parker and Stanley 
Harwood were working on their prospect be- 
low the Discovery claim, a gravel, or placer, 
mine, and their shaft was down sixty feet. 
Harwood was on the surface, working the 
windlass and keeping up steam in the boiler 
of the thawing plant. Parker was in the drift 
at the bottom of the shaft. 

To break up the gravel, which was frozen 
solid down to bed rock, a depth of sixty feet, 
they were using the steam-point method. A 
pick was a useless implement with which to 
attack the frost-filled earth, and dynamite 
had much less effect on it than on solid rock. 
From their boiler on the surface an iron pipe 
ran down the shaft and connected with two 
lines of hose, to each of which the miners 
had attached a point—that is, a steel pipe 
about an inch in diameter and six feet long 
with a pointed end in which there were jet 
holes for the escape of the steam. With a 
sledge hammer they drove the points into the 
frozen gravel and then turned on the steam. 
After several hours the gravel would thaw 
sufficiently so that they could remove it. 

Though Parker and Harwood were both 
less than twenty-three years of age they had 
been prospecting in the north for several 
years. The winter before they had sunk a 
shaft on Clear Creek, but had failed to strike 
“pay dirt.” About all they had left when they 
moved to their present claim was their boiler, 
a supply of the simplest tools, plenty of mus- 
cle, great perseverance and an equal amount 
of grit. At bed rock they had encountered a 
good pay streak and were now piling up the 
gravel near the mouth of their shaft in antici- 
pation of the summer when they would sluice 
out the gold. As is usually the case in Alaskan 
placer mines they had no ladder, but did all 
the work of hoisting the gravel to the surface 
and of descending and ascending by means of 
their bucket and windlass. 

Harwood had just hauled up a bucketload 
of gravel. Back in the drift Parker was filling 


ik was half past two o’clock and nearing 


. the wheelbarrow with more “pay dirt” when 


suddenly he heard his partner above cry out 
in a frightened voice. Then came the noise of 


the bucket falling down the shaft and the, 


crash as it struck the bottom. Parker rushed 
from the drift. At his feet lay the unconscious 
body of his partner, who had slipped and 
fallen with the bucket. Parker examined him 
and found that he was seriously, if not fa- 
tally, injured. Then he gazed upward. 

Glare ice from two to three inches thick 
covered the walls of the shaft from top to 
bottom. The only way out that he could see 
was by means of the hoisting rope. He made 
up his mind to climb out hand over hand and 
then to run half a mile up the creek to Billy’s 
igloo road house and summon help. 

Grasping the hemp, he went up slowly. He 
was only a third of the way to the mouth 
when without warning the rope broke at the 
windlass and let him fall to the bottom. He 
struck beside his partner with a heavy jolt 
and for a minute sat gasping for breath. The 
frayed end of the broken rope showed him 
the cause of his fall. He rose to his feet think- 
ing that he was fortunate to escape with 
nothing worse than a few bruises, but as he 
again looked up at the mouth of the shaft he 





realized suddenly that there was nothing for- 
tunate about his predicament; he was caught 
like a rat in a trap. To make matters worse 
he saw that the snowstorm had already be- 
come a blizzard. There would be small chance 
of anyone’s coming to the rescue. 

Nevertheless he began shouting. His and 
his partner’s claim was only a quarter of a 
mile off the main road, but in the storm that 
was raging it might as well have been in a 
trackless wilderness. He realized that, if he 
were to save the life of his partner, he should 
have to use his own wits to do it. 

Though his years of prospecting and min- 
ing had taught him resourcefulness, it took all 
his courage and self-control to consider his 
present problem calmly. First he attended his 
partner. There was not much he could do for 
him, but he knew that he must keep the 
injured man as warm as possible. First he 
took off his own jumper and overshirt and 
wrapped them round Harwood; then he went 
into the drift where the steam points had 


Without warning the rope broke 
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been thawing the gravel and carried quanti- 
ties of warm earth and packed it round the 
injured man’s body. When he had done all 
that he could do he tried to think out a plan 
by which he could climb the icy wall of the 
shaft. He thought of the half-inch steam pipe 
that ran up one side of the shaft but, after 
testing it, concluded that it was not strong 
enough to bear his weight. Moreover, it was 
so deeply embedded in the ice and gravel that 
it offered scarcely any handhold. The only 
thing left for him to do, he decided, was to 
cut. notches in the icy wall and with their 
help climb to the surface. 

That was easier said than done. If the ice 
that covered the walls of the shaft had been a 
few inches thicker, he might have cut holes 
with his pocketknife deep enough for ~ 
for his feet, but he knew that it would 
useless to attack the frozen gravel in that 
way. Then he thought of the 
steam points, and he saw a ray 
of hope. He could soften the 
gravel by thawing it with steam, 
and then he could dig steps in 
the solid wall; but he realized 
that it would not be easy work, 
for he should have to hold the 
six-foot steam point with one 
hand while he clung to the icy 
wall with the other. The hardest | 
part would be the first thirty 
feet; above that height the shaft narrowed 
from eight to six feet, and there he could 
swing the point across so that the drivehead 
would rest on the opposite side. 

First he cut a niche in the ice with his knife 
and in it placed the steam point; about two 
feet above he made another niche for the next 
step. Then he went back into the drift and 
brought out one of the points attached to the 
sixty feet of hose. He jabbed the end into the 
first niche and then waited until the steam 
had softened the gravel deep enough for him 
to dig out the first step; then he placed the 
point in the next one, and when the gravel 
had thawed he extracted the point and let it © 
lie on the floor of the shaft while he set to 
work with the blade of his knife. 

When the two steps were made he repeated 
the operation with the steam points and so 
continued until he reached the narrow part of 
the shaft. There he swung the point across so 
that the drivehead rested against the opposite 
wall. Then he descended and brought the 
other point and hose from the drift. After 
that he made more rapid progress, but even 
then the job was slow and tedious. The storm 
had increased its fury, and the drifting snow 
had begun to sift down into the shaft. 

Long before Parker had gone halfway up 
he was obliged to strike a light to see his 
work. He had three candles, but one, which 
he had been using while he worked in the 
drift, was burned down to less than half its 
original length. Whenever he came to a tim- 
ber brace he cut a notch in the ice on top of 
it large enough to hold the candle. While he 
dug at the frozen gravel the little wax tapers 
burned down one by one until scarcely three 
inches of the last one remained; and as the 
light flickered nearer and nearer the extin- 
guishing point the darkness of the stormy 
night settled down more gloomy and forbid- 
ding than ever. Although he had no coat or 
overshirt, he did not feel the cold, for he was 
working feverishly. He knew he must reach 
the top before his light failed him or he 
should have to descend and wait until the 
next day. Then perhaps it would be too late 
to save the life of his partner. 

Clinging to the wall of the shaft as best he 
could, cutting holes as rapidly as possible, 
Parker pushed his way upward. Now and 
then he descended to the bottom and exam- 
ined the injured man and to keep him from 
freezing packed more warm earth round him. 

As time passed Parker noticed that the 
Pressure in the steam points was beginning 
to slacken: At first he was astonished, for he 
had thought there would be enough steam to 
serve his purpose even if the fire under the 
boiler had burned out. There was only one 
way to account for the decreasing pressure; 
Harwood must have left the steam valve 
open. As that possibility flashed through his 
mind Parker felt a sickening fear lest the 
steam should give out before he could reach 

the top. He worked with greater speed, but 
the steam pressure became less and less, until 
when he was within twenty feet of the top it 
stopped entirely. Although half expecting the 
calamity, Parker was suddenly stiff and cold 
with the apparent hopelessness of his predica- 
ment. For several minutes he clung to the icy 
wall, gazing despairingly upward. 
b He began shouting at the top of his voice, 
ut as before no one heard him. Then his re- 
Sourcefulness again came to his aid. Suddenly 
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he thought of something that filled him with 
new courage. From where he stood it might 
be possible for him to throw the hoisting rope 
over the drum of the windlass and then climb 
out. Quickly descending to the bottom of the 
shaft, he went into the drift and brought out 
a short steel drill used in starting the steam 
points. To it he tied one end of the hoisting 
rope and, looping its sixty feet over his shoul- 
der, once more climbed up the side of the 
shaft. When he had reached the place where 
he had left off with the steam points he made 
a coil in the rope. As he gazed upward he 
realized that he would be fortunate indeed if 
he accomplished the throw. His last candle 
had burned out, but as he looked with strain- 
ing eyes he could see faintly in the darkness 
the dim shape of the windlass overhead. 

Clinging to the icy wall with his left hand, 
he tossed the little drill upward. It fell short. 
Again he tossed, and this time 
he heard it strike the windlass; 
but it failed to go over. Once 
more he threw, and to his great 
joy it went over the drum. 
Quickly he paid out the slack as 
the weight of the drill on the 
rope brought the other end 
downward. When it reached him 
he detached the drill, tied a slip 
noose at the end, drew the other 
length through and jerked the 
loop tight round the drum of the windlass. 
Then he began to climb upward hand over 
hand. : 

In his fall he had sprained his wrist, and 
his left hand was of little use to him, but 
after a desperate struggle, during every mo- 
ment of which he thought he should lose his 
grip on the rppe, he managed to reach the 
top. At last he swung over the edge of the 
shaft and dropped exhausted into the snow. 

As he came out of the mine a terrific gust 
of wind and snow nearly carried him off his 
feet. Crawling away from the open shaft a 
few yards, he finally rose to his feet and with 
his head bent low to the storm staggered 
away through the darkness. 

A dozen miners were in Billy’s igloo road 
house when a few minutes after nine o’clock 
the door burst open, and Parker, bareheaded, 
covered with snow and out of breath, stum- 
bled into the room. “Harwood is badly hurt; 
he has fallen down the shaft,” he cried. 

Twelve men were instantly on their feet. 
One of them seized a cap and a fur coat and 
gave them to Parker. In twenty seconds they 
were rushing out of the road house with the 
young miner in the lead. Half an hour later 
Harwood was out of the shaft; the cabin of 
the two partners was near by, and there the 
miners carried him. Then the question rose, 
Who would go for a doctor? 

Half a dozen men stepped forward, but big 
Olaf Larsen, a veteran prospector, spoke first. 
“Ay tink Ay go,” he said. 

“All right, Olaf,” said Parker, “but it’s 
thirty miles, and you'll have to travel lively.” 

“Yes,” replied Larsen ; “my dogs bane pruty 
gude, and Ay tink Ay get that doctor here 
quick.” With that he started off up the creek 
toward his cabin, and it was not long before 
they heard his dog team coming. Out into the 
storm rushed the miners, and as the ten 
magnificent Huskies dashed by, running like 
wolves, each man shouted some word of en- 
couragement. 

“There goes the finest dog team on this 
creek and one of the best men in Alaska,” 
declared an old miner as Larsen’s outfit dis- 
appeared. 

“He'll get to the Forks by daylight, and be 
back before tomorrow noon,” said Parker. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning the men 
at the road house heard the jingle of bells in 
the distance. A few minutes later a great cheer 
rose from the crowd as down the street came 
Larsen’s dog team, heads up, tails in the air 
and running like the wind, exerting their last 
strength in response to the driver, who stood 
swaying on the runners of the sledge behind 
the muffled form of the doctor. 

Almost before the sledge had come to a 
stop the doctor was off and in the cabin. He 
found that Harwood had broken his right 
arm, his right leg and several of his ribs, and 
that there were also internal injuries. The 
next morning the dog sledge carried the suf- 
ferer to the hospital at the Forks, where for 
weeks his life hung in the balance. By spring, 
however, he was on the road to recovery, and 
before the summer was over he was helping 
Parker sluice the gold out of their gravel pile. 

“You’re the kind of pal I admire to have,” 
he said to his partner one day soon after their 
bank account had begun to grow. 

““You’d do the same for me. Pass the coffee- 
pot,” said Parker. And that was all the talk 
they ever had about the accident. 
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E 35,000-mile cruise of this little 98-foot motor 
yacht was a thrilling exploit, replete with courage, 
daring, hardship and adventure. 


Lonely tropical islands of the South Seas, off the routes 
of trade—the East Indies, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean 
—the empty miles of the Atlantic, were covered by 
Commodore Gowen and his wife in a wonderful voyage 
of more than a year. 


The log of this amazing cruise was written, from start 
to finish, by Mrs. Gowen, on a 


Remington Portable 
Typewriter 


Here is Mrs. Gowen’s own story of how this sturdy ma- 
chine performed: ; 


“One of the most useful necessities of our equipment for the 
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Speejacks’ was the Remington Portable Typewriter we purchased 
before leaving America. It stood the inclement weather, the torrid 
heat of the tropics and the frequent douchings of salt water with- 
out loss of efficiency. 

“ , . . . 
I don’t suppose that any typewriter in existence ever had 
harder wear or went through a more stormy period than did this 
writer. 
‘It is in as good condition today as the day we bought it. I 
am still using my Remington with a great appreciation of its en- 
durance and efficiency.” 


The Remington Portable has the Standard four-row 
Keyboard. Fits in a case only four inches high. For sale by 
over 2500 dealers and Remington Branches 
everywhere. Write to us for “Your Ever 


Handy Helper.” Address Dept. 64. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


WHEN TWO MEN QUARREL there is one 
fool present. : 


“Too little Closet Room!” cries Eve and 
frowns; 

But Adam says, “Too Many Frocks and 
Gowns!” 


IT’S THE WORST WHEEL that makes the 
most noise in the world. 


COLORADO ANNOUNCES that it has a 
motorists’ camp in every town of a thousand 
or more inhabitants, of which the census 
gives the state at least seventy. 


FOR THE SKILLED TRADES Wisconsin 
has established a compulsory apprenticeship 
system. A state board of supervisors will 
have general oversight of the apprentices ‘and 
will see that employers live up to the inden- 
ture agreements, which specify hours for in- 
struction, the amount of time to be devoted 
to particular processes and the wages to be 
paid. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY prefers the 
shady places in the yard where few other 
plants will grow. Clumps containing twenty 
or thirty lily-of-the-valley pips, if planted in 
early April, will yield a fine display of blos- 
soms the same season. For indoor forcing 
single pips are used, but clumps of pips are 
better for outdoor planting and for estab- 
lishing a permanent bed. 


IN LARGE AUDITORIUMS the speaker of 
the future will have to depend little on sheer 
lung power. An amplifier such as was re- 
cently placed in Trinity Church, New York, 
makes the speaker’s voice plainly audible in 
every part of the building, even though he 
speaks in a low tone. The amplifier will en- 
able a speaker to give more of his attention 
to emphasis and expression. 


GERMAN MINERS IN THE RUHR find it 
difficult to follow the instructions of their 
political leaders to put in an eight-hour day 
but to do no work. Every now and then some 
coal comes to the surface. “What can a man 
do down in a coal mine except work ?” asked 
one veteran. He was right; it isn’t human 
nature for a workman to ‘be long with his 
tools without wanting to use them. 


THE UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY of com- 
mercial “day-old chicks” sufficiently explains 
the rapid growth of the baby-chick busi- 
ness. By more careful methods and by us- 
ing better incubators large hatcheries can 
usually hatch more vigorous chicks than the 
poultry man of limited means. The crates for 
shipping the young chicks are so made that if 
the express company or the postal service fol- 
lows only a few plainly worded rules, such as 
“Keep this box right side up and level,” the 
chicks are almost sure to arrive at their desti- 
nation in perfect condition. 


FULLY A YEAR HAS PASSED since the 
Medical School of the University of Toronto 
made its preliminary announcement of a 
treatment for diabetes that promised success. 
The intervening months have apparently 
borne out the hopeful expectations of the dis- 
coverer. Nearly all patients can be kept in a 
state that is virtually normal, and some pa- 
tients seem to be cured. The university is 
departing from the age-old custom of the 
medical profession of giving a discovery to 
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the world freely and has patented its method 
of treatment—more for the sake of protect- 
ing the public than to make money. 


e 9 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 


Y saying out loud what a great many 

people had begun to say timidly to 

themselves President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has caused no little commotion in 
educational and journalistic circles. No one 
who pays taxes can have failed to observe 
how rapidly the cost of administering our 
public-school system has been rising in recent 
years, and, though the citizens who want to 
cripple that system by inadequate appropria- 
tions are so few as to be negligible, the 
citizens who are asking themselves whether 
the results of our expenditure on schools are 
worth what they cost are to be found in 
every community. - 

We spend more than a billion dollars a year 
on our schools—seven times as much as we 
spent thirty years ago, though our population 
has nowhere near doubled. But that may 
prove only that we spent too little in 1890. 
A nation that spends more than four billions 
a year on candy, tobacco, cosmetics and ille- 
gally sold liquor cannot be accused of un- 
warranted extravagance if it spends a quarter 
of that sum on the education of its children. 
But it is obvious that, if the cost of the 
schools continues to increase as fast as it 
has increased during the last thirty years, it 
will amount in another generation fo a bur- 
den that cannot be easily borne. It is neces- 
sary therefore to look carefully into the 
matter to see whether education is advanc- 
ing in quality as well as in cost. 

Dr. Pritchett evidently thinks it is not, and 
in that opinion he finds many eminent teach- 
ers who agree with him. A great deal of 
the rising cost of the schools he charges to 
the exaggerated “enrichment” of the curric- 
ulum, to the attempt to load too much on 
the back of the school system. Adding one 
course after another, each with its separate 
teacher, has resulted, he thinks, in increasing 
superficiality rather than efficiency. Pupils 
are so hurried from one study to another 
that they get a smattering of each but a 
thorough mastery of none. Vocational train- 
ing, as taught in high schools, he calls an 
expensive farce, since it lacks the incentive 
to accurate, responsible effort that actually 
working at a trade supplies. Many of the 
courses both in college and in high school are 
in subjects that cannot be properly taught 


.academically and, though they are profes- 


sional or technical in character, are given to 
pupils who have often not learned to write 
or to spell their own language correctly. 

There will be many teachers who will 
deny the charges that Dr. Pritchett brings 
against the modern school, as well as many 
who will support them. But the report does 
well to arouse us all to consider the ques- 
tion, “What, after all, is a school for?” Is it 
to teach a child a little bit about every con- 
ceivable branch of knowledge—to supply 
him with a fund of general information? Is 
it to teach him among other things a definite 
trade, a particular way to earn his living? 
Or is it to ground him firmly in the knowl- 
edge and use of his own language and 
of elementary arithmetic and to give him 
enough knowledge of other subjects to under- 
stand the world in which he lives and 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship? 
The last was the purpose of the school fifty 
years ago, and in those days it succeeded in 
fostering intellectual vigor: the willingness 
and the power to think. The modern school 
offers a much wider range of studies and 
distributes a good deal more general in- 
formation to its pupils. Does it do as much 
to teach accurate and sustained power of 
thought? Most of our readers have seen 
enough of the working of the public schools 
to have their own opinion on that subject. 
One thing is certain: if the schools are not 
grounding their pupils firmly and well,— 
if they are encouraging superficiality instead 
of thoroughness,—we are paying too much 
for them. 
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RADIO FROM LIGHTHOUSES 


MONG the remarkable uses to which we 
are putting radiotelegraphy is that of 
serving as a danger signal to mariners 

in foggy weather. Fog is one of the worst 
enemies to which the navigator is exposed— 
perhaps the very worst enemy. It dims and 
often makes almost invisible the lighthouse 
signals on which a ship ordinarily depends 


when it is approaching a dangerous shore, and 
it so confuses the sound of horn or gun that 
it is difficult to be sure of the direction from 
which the sound waves come and partic- 
ularly of the distance they have traveled. 
Along certain parts of our coast fog is com- 
mon. During one year at Seguin Light, off 
the mouth of the Kennebec River, there was 
fog almost one third of the time.- At one 
station there were seven and one half days of 
continuous fog, during which the horn was 
never silent. 

The invention of the radio compass—a 
contrivance that The Companion described 
in its Boys’ Page last October—has made it 
possible to tell exactly from what direction 
radio signals are coming. The compasses are 
not hard to make and do not easily get out 
of order. There is no reason why every ship 
should not have several of them. The light- 
house service has already installed apparatus 
at the entrance to New York and San Fran- 
cisco harbors and on the Diamond Shoals 
lightship and is preparing to establish it at 
several other points along the coast. In time 
of fog or thick weather those stations auto- 
matically send out characteristic signals, which 
will be received by any ship that has a wire- 
less equipment, and the radio compass will 
inform the pilot of the exact direction from 
which the messages come. At the entrance 
to important harbors there are, or are to be, 
several sending stations, and the mariner by 
taking his bearing from each of them in turn 
can find his exact position on the chart. It is 
certain that those warnings from the invisible 
lighthouse will save from disaster many ships 
that otherwise would go ashore. 
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TRAVEL 


4 ls nearly everyone the idea of travel is 
fascinating. It carries with it the idea 
of romance and adventure. Going away 

from home, from the humdrum routine and 

the familiar. surroundings, into a new atmos- 
phere seems likely to stimulate the imagi- 
nation, to enlarge life, perhaps to provide 
opportunities for advancement and develop- 
ment. And most of all it will furnish en- 
joyment; there will be picturesque scenery 
and beautiful buildings to see, there will be 
new and doubtless attractive dishes to taste, 
and, still more alluring, there will be move- 

ment and change, no settling down to a 

stationary, unprogressive existence. 

Well, travel may fulfill all the charms and 
possibilities that cluster round its name. But 
they will not come to one who travels un- 
prepared—and usually they will not come to 
one who travels alone. Reading and study are 
essential to the true enjoyment of travel. 
Seldom does it profit anyone to visit a 
place with which he is totally unacquainted 
through reading or tradition. But the traveler 
who already knows something of the history 
of the city or region that he visits will gain 
in knowledge, will have his imagination 
stimulated, will appreciate the significant and 
the picturesque as the uninformed traveler 
can never do. 

Companionship of a congenial kind is for 
most travelers necessary. Loneliness in travel- 
ing is even lonelier than loneliness at home. 
Yet traveling with another person has its 
drawbacks; incessant companionship is some- 
times irksome, and there are likely to be 
moments when, however congenial the trav- 
eling companion may usually be, the face of 
almost any other friend would be more wel- 
come. 

Not the least of the educational advantages 
that travel offers to most people is the op- 
portunity that it gives them to appreciate at 
its full value the home country, the home 
town, even the routine life of home. In near- 
ly everyone’s travels the setting forth on a 
journey is the second-best experience. The 
best is the return home. 


og 
THE NORSE SHIP AWARD 


the discussion of President Harding’s 
recommendation that the United States 
should become a party to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice both sides have 
made some use of the recent arbitration be- 
tween this country and Norway. Those who 
oppose the President have pointed to the 
affair as showing the unsatisfactory character 
of international arbitration and the danger 
of becoming too much entangled in positive 
obligations of the sort. The other party 
holds that the Norse award shows the 
impossibility of getting justice through the 
machinery of The Hague Convention, to 
which we are already a signatory, and that 
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it proves the wisdom of joining the Per. 
manent Court, which in theory at least is 
not a board of arbitration but a court of 
justice. Almost all unite in thinking that the 
United States got the worst of the decision 
in the Norwegian case. 

The facts are these: Norwegian ship. 
owners had certain undoubted claims against 
this country for a number of ships built, 
building or contracted for in the United 
States, all of which our government took 
over when it entered the war. There was, 
however, much difference of opinion con- 
cerning the value of those claims. Norway 
held that the contracts should be valued as 
of October 6, 1917, when they were actu- 
ally taken over. The United States held that 
they should be valued as of August 3, when 
the order was issued. The difference between 
the two values is astonishing. Norway claimed 
thirteen million dollars; the United States 
admitted three million dollars. The difference 
was owing to the rise in contract prices be- 
tween the two dates, and our contention was 
that the contract prices were juggled upward 
by persons interested in obtaining damages. 

The two countries named each an arbi- 
trator. Since the two could not agree on a 
third member of the board, they left the 
choice to the president of Switzerland. His 
nominee, a Swiss lawyer, voted with the 
Norwegian representative and assessed the 
damages at twelve million dollars. 

The United States has accepted the deci- 
sion, and Congress has voted the money to 
pay the award; but the American representa- 
tive, Mr. Anderson, was so dissatisfied with 
the proceedings of the board that he refused 
to attend the final meeting, where the 
award was announced. 

Whether the award was as exorbitant as 
he believes it to be we do not know. It was 
certainly on the high side; and we of the 
United States, like every other litigant, are 
ready to suspect the justice of a decision that 
denies all our contentions. But we may as 
well recognize that at present the United 
States is in the same position that a wealthy 
man or a rich corporation is in when he or 
it appears as defendant in an ordinary civil 
suit for damages. Juries instinctively sympa- 
thize with the poorer plaintiff and assess 
liberal damages on the ground that the de- 
fendant can afford to pay. Such is today the 
view that the other countries of the world 
take of us. Almost any board of arbitration 
is likely to treat us as the board in the Nor- 
wegian case treated us. Whether we should 
fare better before a permanent court of jus- 
tice we do not know. It is at least possible 
that we should. 
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THE WORK OF ONE YOUNG MAN 


OW disastrous incompetence to under- 
stand or unwillingness to practice the 
principles of public finance can be we 

have daily evidence in the plight of Russia 
and of Germany. What we do not so clearly 
appreciate is that our own country at the 
moment when the Constitution was adopted 
might almost as easily have fallen into the 
same pit of bankruptcy, and that it was 
saved largely by the genius and the deter- 
mination of one young man. 

The finances of the old Confederation were 
painfully involved. The obligations of the 
government could hardly be met, so averse 
were the people to taxation except by local 
authorities for local purposes. The debts 
contracted by the separate states during the 
period of the war remained unpaid, and some 
of them seemed little likely to be paid. The 
currency was in lamentable confusion; @ 
score of issues existed, each worth different 
amounts in different places, according to the 
willingness or unwillingness of the people 
to accept them. Banks were subject to little 
or no control and did business, each in its 
own locality, as seemed good to themselves. 
The repudiation of a large part of the public 
debt was advocated and expected. : 

The measures that Alexander Hamilton 
took to restore the credit of the nation, to 
raise the necessary revenues of government 
and to regulate the banks and the currency 
were sound and effective. In those matters 
Hamilton was for the most part self-taught, 
for he had had no particular experience to 
guide him. But his quick mind, his almost 
intuitive understanding of governmental prob- 
lems and his strong common sense all led 
him along the right road. He had to face 
opposition, often sincere and often deter- 
mined; but he persisted, and through the in- 
fluence that his personality exerted over 
Washington and the leaders of Congress he 
got his financial system established. Whether 
his method was the only method of saving 
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the public credit or not, it was one method 
and a successful method. He turned the face 
of his country away from bankruptcy and 
repudiation toward prosperity and honorable 
dealing; and, although there have been in 
the course of years changes of detail in the 
organization of our national banking and 
revenue systems, they have continued to rest 
on the principles that Hamilton laid down in 
his early reports as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. When they depart from those principles 
they will enter on doubtful and dangerous 
ground. 
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Forty -Two Persons 


had on March 8 sent in the correct 
answer to the difficult 


Parallelogram Puzzle 


that we printed first in our issue 
for December 7, 1922, and again 
in our issue for February 15, 1923. 
So large has been the number of 
answers that we have not been able 
to acknowledge them — a failure that 
we hope our readers will forgive us. 
So many have asked to know the 
best method of solving the problem 
that we shall later print a brief ar- 
ticle on the puzzle and the possible 
ways of dealing with it. The correct 
answer may now be made known. It is 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Bonar Law ministry is reeling under 

three successive body blows administered 
by the British electors. Whenever a new 
member is admitted to the ministry it is 
by law necessary for him to appeal to a 
constituency for approval. Within a week 
Lieutenant Colonel Stanley, undersecretary 
of the Home Department, Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen, Minister of Health, and Mr. John 
W. Hills, financial secretary of the Treas- 
ury, submitted themselves to the chances 
of a by-election. Two of the three districts 
were considered as absolutely safe Conserva- 
tive ground; but in all three the government 
candidates were beaten. The Labor party won 
two of the seats and the Liberals one. The 
evident unpopularity of the ministry is at- 
tributed to dissatisfaction with its handling 
of the housing problem. During the war 
Parliament passed a law restricting the height 
to which rents could be raised. That law is 
still in force, but it must soon be rescinded. 
The government has been afraid to attack 
the question boldly, and its hesitating, con- 
tradictory course has pleased no one and 
offended many. A strong element in the Con- 
Servative party is also indignant at the Brit- 
ish policy in the Ruhr. One of the three 
ministers was beaten because an independent 
Conservative candidate ran on a platform 
that called for open support of the French. 
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N ten of the chief cities of France the num- 

ber of births fell from 100,811 in 1921 to 
93,891 in 1922. The cities had together a pop- 
ulation not far short of the greater city of 
New York, but in New York there were 
134,241 births in 1921. That gives some idea 
of the difficulty France has in maintaining 
its population. The birth rate has been low 
for many years; the war by its slaughter of 
the young men of marriageable age has still 
further depressed it. 

















prom Paris comes a graceful compliment 
to the American man. Twenty thousand 
women readers of a weekly paper answered 
the question, “From what nation, if not 
France, would you prefer to choose a hus- 
band?” Fourteen thousand named the United 
States, two thousand Italy and eighteen hun- 
dred England, The other votes were scatter- 
ing. Eighteen thought a Turk would make a 
good husband—but so far as we have infor- 
— no one asked for a German. Almost 
alf the women would like their husbands to 


be manufacturers. Next come men of science, 
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bankers and moving-picture actors. It is an 
interesting comment on the militarism that 
some people attribute to the French that, al- 
though three hundred and sixty girls liked 
the idea of having a husband who should be 
an aviator, and one hundred and forty-one 
thought well of pugilists, not one wanted 
either an army or a navy Officer. 
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HE Federal Power Commission has 

granted to Mr. Henry Ford’s company the 
right to make and use power at the govern- 
ment’s dam on the Mississippi between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. The final grant de- 
pends on the government’s approving Mr. 
Ford’s plans for using the power. It is ex- 
pected that eighteen thousand horse power 
will be available and that the Ford company 


will employ ten or twelve thousand men at | 


the plant it means to establish there. 
e 


E have a new Postmaster-General, for- 

mer Senator New of Indiana. Dr. 
Work, who had presided over the Post Office 
Department since Mr. Hays went to Cali- 
fornia to become the arbiter of the moving- 
picture industry, has been transferred to the 
Department of the Interior, from which Sec- 
retary Fall has retired. The President has 
filled another important post by appointing 
Gen. Frank T. Hines to be Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. It is a difficult office, and 
the men who have filled it in the past have 
had to submit to much criticism. General 
Hines did extraordinarily good work during 
the war as chief of the Embarkation Service, 
and it is hoped that under his direction the 
work of the bureau in taking care of disabled 
veterans through hospitals and vocational 
training courses will move forward smoothly 
and satisfactorily. e 


HIS is a great season for archeology. Be- 

sides the remarkable discoveries at Luxor 
there is the work of the expedition to Sardis, 
the ancient capital of Lydia. The fruits of 
excavation there have just reached this coun- 
try, where they are to be displayed in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. “The most 
magnificent material that ever came out of 
Asia Minor,” this cargo of antiquities has 
been called. It contains specimens of Lydian 
art and household articles from the early Hit- 
tite age to the time of Byzantium. It is be- 
lieved that, when fully classified and studied, 
the collection will help us to a better under- 
standing of the beginnings of A®gean and 
Ionian culture. An expedition that has been 
at work among the Ozark Hills of Missouri 
and Arkansas comes back with news of a 
discovery that points to a prehistoric culture 
in that region that, if Indian, was quite un- 
like any other Indian culture known. The 
weapons and tools that have been found are 
of stone, and there are some remarkable ex- 
amples of weaving and basket-making in 
fibre and bark. A hoe with a wooden handle 
and a clamshell blade attached to it by fibre 
is one of the interesting implements that the 
searchers found. e 


T is worth noticing that the Senate com- 

mittee appointed to investigate the charge 
made by the late Senator Watson of Georgia 
that American soldiers were executed without 
trial in France has unanimously reported 
that the evidence shows the accusation to 
be entirely without foundation. The Senator 
was misled by irresponsible or malicious gos- 
sip of the camp, and it is unfortunate that he 
did not himself look into the matter more 
carefully before he gave the story publicity 
in the Senate. 9 


HE French continue to strengthen their 

grip on the Rhine and on the transporta- 
tion systems that lead to and across the river. 
Troops recently took possession of the rail- 
way yards and roundhouses at Darmstadt 
and the river ports of Mannheim and Karls- 
ruhe. The local administration of those three 
cities remains in the hands of the German 
officials, but the French control the railway 
lines that enter them and also the customs 
offices at the river ports. The French govern- 
ment announced that the occupation of the 
cities was in retaliation for frequent and 
deliberate conspiracies to damage the rail- 
ways and the canals in the Ruhr region. The 
French military authorities have threatened 
the death penalty for anyone found guilty 
of sabotage, even when such acts do not 
actually cause death. As a further discourage- 
ment of sabotage the French. are beginning 
to fine communities for acts of destruction 
when the guilty persons cannot be found. 











F YOU PLAN TO SEND 
YOUR CHILDREN 
AWAY FROM HOME 
for some part of their 
school life it is important 
that your choice of a 
school or college should 

be made after careful deliberation. 


The School Directory Department of The Youth’s 
Companion will gladly send catalogues of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 

fic, Music or Normal School, 
College or University. if you wish definite infor- 
mation and advice concerning a school, please 
give age, whether Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or 
Professional School is desired, and something of 
previous training and future ambitions. 


7 PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































The Famous 
YANKEE 


Every Boy 
Has an Ingersoll Coming to Him 
NGERSOLILS are the watches 


for boys. They have been 
for 30 years. A million boys 
join the legion of Ingersoll 
owners every year. 


Have you got your Ingersoll 
yet? If not, go to any store and 
see the famous Yankee, the 
Yankee Radiolite that tells time 
in the dark, and all the other 
popular models. 











FREE Radio Catalog 





Our big stock of standard 
. makes of radio sets, parts 
=} andsupplies, fully illustrated. 
Play safe—buy standard 
equipment from a reliable 
4 house. We ship from stock. 
Send $5.00 for Murdock Loud Speaker, in- 
cluding fibre horn, stand and adjustable phone 
unit. Requires no battery. 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
In Business Since 1860 
122 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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AMER.CAN PRODUCTS CO., 7686 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 


Shave With 
uticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 
























of White Bronze are ever-enduring. Mildew 
and moss-growth absolutely i ible, Used 


The Winning 
Panch 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells 
how Babe Ruth, George Sisler, 
Ken Williams and other Famous 
Sluggers get the winning punch 
in their batting. It tells you 


How to Bat 


How to stand at the plate, how 
to grip the bat, how to get 
your body into the swing, how 
to get away from the plate, 
how to out-guess the pitcher. 


Illustrated with pictures of Famous 
Sluggers in actual batting poses. 


Written by an expert who has 
made a study of the art of batting. 


Get a free copy where you buy 
your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
bats, or send a postcard for 
your copy to 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
751 South Preston Street 
isville Kentucky 











I EARNED $12 
THE FIRST MONTH 
a school hours and I 
ve earned good money 
at it ever since.” 
So writes Charles E. 
Wright, 8 Vernon St., 
Rutland, Vt. 


You Too Can Become 
ior Sal 


“BOYS! 


po 
= to make money 
er school and at the 


one boy chosen th 
each section so write 


me at once. 
Sales Manager 
Specialty Sales Co, 


375 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass. 


THROW YOUR VOICE 


Under the table, into a 

nk, down Cellar or 
anywhere. Our lessons 
i ENTRILOQUISM 






















in V 
teaches you. With our 


VENTRILO 


(fits in the mouth and 
cannot be seen) you \ 
imitate Birds, Ani- 
mals, etc., without mov- 
ing your lips. This outfit 
and book of JOKES by 
mail for 10 cents. 
UNIVERSAL DISTR., 
Box 766, Stamford, Ct. 
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direct sales. Deliver anywhere. Write now for 


sired. Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 

356 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

5 Beautiful PICTURE STAMPS from So. and Central 


¢ 

4 Amer. Countries, such as Bolivia, Chile, Guatem: 
Benéures, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Panama and — 
t 





Iniy 12c. Will also send you other beautiful stamps from 
hese countries on app’!. You can sell them to your friends 
and make money. P. Ball, 108 8.La Salle 8t., tl. 
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choice of 44 colors and sizes of 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- 
2 low Factory to-Rider Prices. 


Pativered toyou Free_ 
for 30 Vy Ae approval, Your 
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A FAMILY NAME 


Verse and Drawing by Verna Grisier McCully 












































A wane LITTLE FACE LOOKS UP 
AT ME 
ALMOST LIKE A CHIMPANZEE. 
DO YOU SUPPOSE THAT THAT 
COULD BE 
THE REASON IT IS CALLED 
“PANSY”? 


a 


OLLIE GETS INTO A RUT 


By Winifred L. Bryning 


NE day Ollie Ant was arguing with her 
sisters, Amy and Aggie. 

They all lived in a quaint little 
cottage at the end of Gallery Lane. Aggie and 
Amy were lively girls and always tried to 
interest Ollie in new ideas and new ways of 
doing things. 

“There’s no use arguing!” said Ollie crisply. 
“T get along very well when I do things my 
own way. I’ve always gone to market across 
the main road, and I always shall —” 

“But there’s a short cut across Mossvale 
Farm,” interrupted Aggie. “Ollie, why don’t 
you do as others do? You just stick to one 
way forever and ever!” 

“T tell you the main road isn’t safe nowa- 
days,” added Amy. 

But headstrong Ollie fastened her bonnet, 
picked up her parasol and market basket and 
started off for the main road without another 
word. 

It was a long walk across the hot, dusty 
main road, but Ollie preferred it because 
there were cottages by the way, and she liked 
to stop and gossip with her friends. 

It had been several days since she had 
gone to market, because the house had been 
well stocked with food. Ollie had been told 
that strange things had happened on the 
main road of late, and that it was not safe 
for an ant to go there, but she paid no atten- 
tion. 

“T’ve always gone to market that way, and 
I always shall,” she repeated to herself with 
an emphatic little nod. 

Well, when Ollie had got halfway across 
the long, dusty stretch of road, she found to 
her amazement that some new sort of pave- 
ment had been put in. It was so bright and 
shiny that it reflected her face when she bent 
over to look at it; and it seemed to stretch 
7” a great distance. She could not see the end 
of it. 

“This is strange!” said Ollie. “I never saw 
such a funny path before. Right in the middle 
of the road, too!” 

Anyway, she decided to cross it. She rather 
enjoyed looking at herself. But suddenly she 
slipped on the bright, smooth surface, and 
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down she went—down, down into a deep 
little cafion that seemed to have no outlet. 

“O me!” gasped Ollie. “I’m afraid I’ve 
broken my parasol!” But even then she 
did not realize what trouble she was in. 

She picked herself up, tucked the para- 
sol under one arm, and tried to climb the 
steep wall of the little cafion. After all, it 
was not high for anyone except an ant, 
but it was as slippery as glass. 

Ollie grew anxious. “There must be a 
way out of this rut,” she said and began 
to run frantically back and forth to find 
an opening in the cruel steel wall; but 
after a while she began to understand that 
there was no opening. 

“T must be brave,” said Ollie and 
choked back her tears. “I shall just keep 
on and on, and perhaps I shall come at 
last to a gateway or some steps or some- 
thing else by which I can get out.” 

She plodded on for hours until her feet 
grew weary; at least, it seemed hours to 
her, though it might not really have been 
so long. 

Suddenly there was a great roaring, and 
an enormous thing that seemed to be 
miles long crashed by above her head. 
Ollie crouched flat, and it did not touch 
her, though of course it frightened her 
terribly. Even when it had gone she 
hardly dared to raise her head. “I hope 
that will never happen again,” she panted. 
“Oh, I must hurry, or I shall 
never find a way out of this.” 


THE CHILDRENS PAGE 


A Startling Occurrence 


Said I to V, 

“Come walk with me 

All in this April weather.” 

And so we two went strolling off 
Contentedly together. 

But as we went (now this is true) 
Folk saw we were no longer two. 
No, we were two no more; 

We'd changed before their very eyes, 
To their intense, extreme surprise, 


To four. 

Like this—see? IV! 

We did, as true as true can be, 
land V. 


CO 





“T don’t see any joke in it,” sobbed May. 

The children were having a Sunday-school 
picnic. There were eight girls and seven boys 
in the class, but only four of the girls had 
returned to the place where the carriage, a 
croquet set, bats and balls and other play- 
things had been left. The other children had 
gone to the east end of the picnic grounds 
after lunch and had begun to play games and 
take part in contests. They were still there. 

“T’m going to take these balls and bats and 
hide them in the woods till those boys tell me 
what they did with my carriage and dolls,” 
said May, who was still sobbing mournfully. 
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By Mary Gray Sindlinger 
and Dora Mills 


“Turn round!” folks cried. 
“Turn back at once; 
You shall not play such tricks.” 
So back we turned and then—and then 
The puzzle all began again; 
It was a dreadful mix. 
We were not two, we were not four,— 
So much was very, very sure,— 
But six, 
Like this—see? VI! 
Serenely strolling side by side 
Along the road together, 
Said I to V, “Don’t walk with me 
Again in April weather!” 
MOURN CTE OT 
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“But that wouldn’t be right, May,” pro- 
tested Alice Moore. “The boys might not 
have touched your dolls or the carriage.” 

“I know they did! I know they did!” May 
cried with an angry toss of her head. “Who 
else was there to take them?” 

“Why, one of those men who sold flags 
and balloons might have taken them,” said 
Maud Kent. 

“T don’t think so, Maud, because all of 
them sold out and left before we ate our 
lunch,” said Alice. 

“You take up for everybody, Alice Moore!” 
May cried angrily. “Couldn’t one of them 
have come back and taken my 
carriage and dolls? I’m sure some 





At length she found a place 
where the cafon seemed to 
branch. At least there were 
two cafions, one going to the 
right, the other to the left. 

“Now, which shall I take?” 
Ollie asked herself. 

Once more she tried to 
climb the steel wall, but it 
was just as slippery as ever. 

“Dear, dear!” sobbed Ollie. 

“Why ! Who is down there ?” 
said a voice. . 

Ollie looked up quickly and 
saw Jake Spider leaning over 
the edge of the cafion and 


peering in. 

“Tt’s—it’s Ollie Ant,” she re- 
plied. “Will you help me?” 

Usually she was afraid of Jake 
Spider, but now his expression 
was kind. He stretched down an 
arm, but it did not reach her. 

“T must spin you a little rope,” 
he said. In a few moments he had 
flung a line to Ollie, and up she 
climbed, market basket and all. 

“Oh, thank you!” she panted. 
“Tt was so kind of you!” 

“Step back!” screamed Jake 
Spider suddenly and pulled her 
out into the dusty road. At that 
very instant another monster 
that seemed a mile long went 
tearing by with a crash, a screech 
and a ringing of bells. 

“What was it?” she asked in 
an awed voice when they were 
safe on the other side of the road. 

“Oh, that’s what human beings 
call a trolley car,” he answered. 
“Tt won’t hurt you so long as you 
keep off the track.” 

“T hope I shall never see ane 
other!” said Ollie. 

When she reached home she 
told about her adventure. 

“You wouldn’t listen” when I 
told you to take the short cut,” 
said Amy. 

“But I promise never to get 
into such a rut again,” said Ollie. 
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THE RUNAWAY 


By Samuel Edward Harris 


O wonder May Thompson 
was crying! Her rubber- 
tired doll carriage and two 

beautiful dolls had suddenly dis- 
appeared. Ella Watkins, who was 
one of May’s little friends, 
thought that the boys in the class 
had hidden the carriage with the 
dolls in it. “They probably 








wanted to play a joke on you,” 
she said in a knowing way. 





Great News 


THE CARRIER PIGEON POSTMEN 
GOT IN WITH NEWS ONE DAY, 

SPECIAL-DELIVERY LETTERS SENT 
A VERY LONG, LONG WAY; 


AND SUCH A STIR THEY STARTED 
THAT IN A SOUTHERN CLIME 
SPRING HEARD THE FUSS AND 
HURRIED UP 
AND CAME AHEAD OF TIME! 
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one took them, for they couldn’t 
run away by themselves, could 
they ?” 

Alice admitted that they could 
not run away by themselves, but 
she added that it was not right 
to doubt anyone’s honesty when 
you had no proof at all. 

Alice had all she could do to 
persuade May not to hide the 
balls and bats. May was cross. 
She stamped in the grass, kicked 
the balls about and threw the 
bats into the road. She had just 
about decided to hide them any- 
way, no matter what Alice said, 
when the seven boys came out of 
the woods, shouting merrily. Each 
one held his cap in his hand. 

“Hey, girls,” called Billy Rob- 
‘erts, “get your mouths in shape 
to eat all the blackberries you 
want.” 

May whirled round quickly and 
before the boys had time to turn 
the berries out of their caps, she 
said, “Billy Roberts, where did 
you boys hide my carriage and 
dolls ?” 

“Hide your carriage and dolls?” 
asked Billy with a puzzled frown. 
Then he laughed and added, 
“That’s a poor joke, May Thomp- 
son. Where did you hide our bal- 
loons ?” 

May was astonished. “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” Billy 
mocked. “Come on, May; tell us 
where you put them.” 

“Honest, Billy,” said Alice, “we 
haven’t touched your balloons, 
and we don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Why, Alice, we left the games 
to go to look for berries, and we 
knew that if we tied the balloons 
in the bushes they’d have been 
torn to pieces by the hard wind; 
so we tied them to the handle of 
May’s doll carriage.” 

Nobody spoke for ten or fif- 
teen seconds, and then Johnny 
Knowles cried, “I'll bet the bal- 
loons dragged the carriage away. 
Let’s go and see.” 

The children started down the 
hill at a run. And, sure enough, 
just beyond the turn in the road 
they saw the carriage with seven 
balloons tied to the handle ! Every 
time a puff of wind struck the 
balloons, away went the carriage, 
running backward. 

“I’m sorry I thought you boys 
were mean enough to hide my 
dolls,” said May. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered 
Billy, “so long as we were not. 
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ARTISTIC TALENT 
+Perseverance 
«Success 


George Holman Ray was employed as Cree 
Indian interpreter and storekeeper at Hud- 
son’s Bay, over a hundred miles beyond the 
railroad. It required three months for him 
to receive an answer to correspondence, 

In summer his mail was carried over 100 
miles by canoe; in winter it came by dog 
sledge. 

At one time he had no ink with which to 
prepare his Federal lesson because it was 
lost from an overturned canoe. 

Ray carefully studied the Federal Course 
and secured a position in Bridgen’s at Win- 
nipeg by submitting samples of his work, 

He advanced so rapidly in quality of work 
that he did not stay there long but came 
to the art department of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch at a much higher salary. Now he is 
truly on “A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS.” 

Compare your opportunity with the diffi- 
culties under which Ray worked. 

The Federal Course was prepared by sixty 
leading artists such as: Sid Smith, Neysa Mc- 
Mein, Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston Bull, 
Clare Briggs and many others equally fa- 
mous. 

Prepare yourself through our teaching. 
Over five thousand publishers are on the alert 
right now for high grade artists. 


LET US CRITICIZE YOUR WORK 


Send your name and address. We will send 
you a free lesson. Send us some of your 
work, and we will criticize it. We can then 
judge whether it is worth while for you to 
take up the Federal urse, 

Step out boldly into “A ROAD TO 
BIGGER THINGS.” Send today for 
the Free Book and instructions—let’s 
get busy. 








of Hlastraiting/ 


423 Federal School Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WANTED ! / Franklin Institute 
/ Dept. R 234, Rochester, N. Y. 
¢ > ° 
rr TO $1 90 Sirs: Send me, without charge: (1) 
ONTH © sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 
~— enupen é tion questions; (2) list of Government 


© jobs obtainable; (3) tell me how I can 
MEN—BOYS # get a position. 
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eo-r7 Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let. 
Wj ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
: 34 Silver plate, 20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
. Vg Silver, 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
ty 3339 Of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Basin Bros Co, 405 Bastian Bldg, Rochester, LY, 
BOYS—GIRLS—LADIES “4SidhevrY 
SPEARMINT TOOTHPICKS 


SELL ON COMMISSION. Dainty table necessit: 
+ year seller. Give one reference. Address d 
-& J, MPG, CO., 956 E. Larned 8t., Desk B, Detroit, Mich. 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We have been selling Good Ponies to Good 
Children since 1891. Satis/action Guaranteed. 
Send 10c for illustrated folder and price list. 
The Shadyside Farms, Dept. 0, North Benton, 0. 


“ners ASTHMA 


Get and read Dr. Hayes’ 80-Page Book, sent FREE 
“ on request. Ask for Bulletin Y-236. 
- HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
per for all the family. Its subscription 
.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by Ly in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done, 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 
S° much has been written in popular articles 








about blood pressure—by which is usually 

meant high blood pressure—that the term 
has become a regular bugaboo. If a person is 
told he has high blood pressure, he immediately 
conjures up visions of heart disease or apoplexy, 
and his life is embittered with the fear that it 
is soon to end. If a little more were kno vn of 


the causes and consequences of high blood pres- . 


sure, perhaps the condition would excite less ap- 
prehension. 

Increased blood pressure may come from a 
variety of causes, which are associated with one 
of the following conditions: obstruction to the 
flow of blood in the minute blood vessels; spasm 
of the larger blood vessels; increased volume of. 
the blood; increased action of the heart. Any or 
all of these conditions may be owing to disease; 
more often they are just temporary. Thus the 
diameter of the blood vessels, influencing the 
pressure within them, is changing constantly un- 
der varying mechanical or emotional conditions. 
Often the mere fact that the blood pressure is 
being measured will in a nervous person cause 
it to rise; and it is only after such a person has 
been examined many times that the doctor can 
determine the true degree of pressure. Exercise 
such as walking to the doctor’s office, especially 
on a cold or windy day or soon after a meal, 
will have the same effect. Fear, elation, mental 
depression,—in fact any strong emotion,—will 
cause a temporary rise or fall in blood pressure; 
and as a result of overeating or of an excessive 
meat diet or even of habitually drinking too 
much water there will be an increase in pres- 
sure that will persist as long as such unhygienic 
habits are continued. 

All those causes are either temporary or easily 
remediable, and cases of that kind constitute 
the majority of those found on first examination. 
On the other hand there are of course diseases 
such as Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis and 
diabetes in which high blood pressure is a symp- 
tom of serious import, but even then it is not the 
blood pressure that is serious, but the under- 
lying disease. If the disease can be cured or 
moderated, the blood pressure will take care of 
itself. If the disease cannot be cured, the high 
blood pressure must be regarded as conservative, 
enabling the circulation to go on in spite of the 
obstacles that the disorder has put in its way. 
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DISCIPLINING CICILY 


ICILY, catching a glimpse of Nancy enter- 
ing the subway, swooped upon her. “If it 
isn’t a joy to stumble upon you in the 

barren wastes of July! How do you happen to be 
in town? Come to lunch with me tomorrow!” 

“You're thin,’ Nancy declared, “and tired. 
You’ve been having a steady stream of guests; 
I know you! I shan’t go.” 

“Nancy!” Cicily cried. 

“J shan’t go because I can’t trust you. If you’d 
give me just bread and milk and berries, I’d go, 
but you wouldn’t. Or, if you did, the bread would 
be hot biscuit, and the berries would be made 
into shortcake.” 

“I wouldn’t—not if I said bread and milk,” 
Cicily protested. 

“You would. I love you dearly, but I don’t be- 
lieve anything you say. Remember the Christmas 
when I was bankrupt and you solemnly promised 
to exchange Christmas cards with me and nothing 
else? And then you sent me a kimono that must 
have cost ten dollars. And the time when you 
invited me to an ‘old-clothes picnic’—no one but 
you and Jack would be there, you said, and when 
I arrived in my old clothes there were the Peysers 
and their gorgeous cousin and all of you in the 
latest sport frocks. Dinners too—‘little family 
dinners—don’t dress up.’ And when I took you 
at your word you had changed your programme, 
and there were dinner guests and dinner gowns.” 

“Oh, but not always,” Cicily protested. 

“No, not always. If it were, I’d know what to 
expect. As it is I never know.” : ‘ 

“Will you come,” Cicily pleaded, “if I promise 
faithfully to give you nothing but bread and tea 
and berries?” 

Nancy nodded; “I want to go awfully,” she 
admitted. ‘ 

“One-o’clock car, then,” Cicily said. 

Nancy still was doubtful as she stepped off 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


the trolley car. She had spent a miserable night; 
it seemed so ungrateful, all the dreadful things 
she had said to Cicily. And yet the places that 
Cicily’s carelessness had put her into! Cicily was 
such a dear; if only she could realize. 

At least Cicily bore no grudge. She was run- 
ning down to the gate in her old way. In the old 
way she swept Nancy into the house. Cicily had 
kept her word; there really was nothing but 
bread and tea and berries. 

After the luncheon, which both girls enjoyed, 
Cicily opened the pantry door and disclosed a 

wl of chicken salad, a freezer of ice cream, 
angel cake and candy. “I didn’t dare offer you 
any,” she said meekly. 

“Cicily Blair! And it was there all the time?” 

Cicily nodded wickedly. 

Nancy sighed. “The proper thing of course 
would be for me to turn my back on temptation. 
If I were a noble soul I should. As it is, aren’t 
you going to invite me to stay to dinner?” 
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WHY CARNEGIE FOUNDED 
LIBRARIES 


VEN at an early age Andrew Carnegie 
believed in books. The impulse to found 
libraries—so we learn from Mr. A. B. 
Farquhar in the First Million the Hardest— 
came to him when he was only a messenger boy. 

Early one morning, says Mr. Farquhar, Car- 
negie was sent with a dispatch to Mr. Anderson, 
the steel master of Allegheny, with instructions 
to wait for an answer. Mr. Anderson had re- 
turned late the night before, and the butler said 
he could not wake him. 

Young Carnegie walked into the library and 
became immersed in a volume on steel making 
and the tremendous advantages of steel over 
iron. When Mr. Anderson finally came down 
with his answer the boy turned and apologized 
for having taken the book. Mr. Anderson asked 
whether he was interested in steel. 

“Oh, yes, it is fascinating to me,” Carnegie 
replied. 

_. “Take the book home and read it and return 
it when you are through with it,” said Mr. 
Anderson. 

Carnegie did so and was told to take another; 
then Mr. Anderson said he might have access 
to the library. Carnegie said to me that then 
and there he made up his mind that if he ever 
became wealthy he would found libraries and 
give young men the same opportunity that he 
was enjoying. 
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A QUICK-THINKING PREACHER 


HAT a valuable gift is a ready wit! It 

so often makes the difference between 

humiliation and triumph. An interesting 
example of its usefulness in a tight place is 
given by a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly; 
she writes: 

One day an Indian native preacher whom I 
delight to think of was trying to preach to a 
crowd of Mohammedan villagers. An old hostile 
maulvi stepped up and said: 

“If you think you are able to instruct us, tell 
me this: God made the world, didn’t he? Well, 
what did He do with the pieces that were left? 
You know there must have been some scraps.” 

Without hesitating, the preacher stretched out 
his arm, pointing directly in front of him. The 
crowd turned to look. 

“There are the pieces,” he cried dramatically, 
indicating the horizon of Himalayas, which 
shone in their snows dazzlingly after a winter 
rain. 

The crowd looked and fell silent. “That’s so!” 
conceded the awe-struck maulvi. And they heard 
him reverently to the end, no longer doubting 
his wisdom. 
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SLOW MOVING, BUT HE BUDGED 
AT LAST 


YOUNGSTOWN; Ohio, man, says the Tel- 
egram of that city, recently applied for 
settlement of a claim for fire insurance 

and in response to the agent’s queries explained 
that it was a door that was burned, and that 
the damages amounted as near as he could esti- 
mate to about five dollars. 

“When did the fire happen?” asked the agent, 
and after a moment’s hesitation the answer 
came: 

“About thirty years ago.” 

“What? Thirty years ago, and you have 
waited all these years to report it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, why then do you report it now?” 

“Well, sir,” said the Youngstown man, “the 
women-folks at my house have never given me a 
moment’s peace since that durn door was burned, 
and I just couldn’t stand it any longer.” 
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SYCOPHANCY 


HERE is a story of a chemist who was 

lecturing before a European sovereign who 

had professed a curious interest in that 
branch of science. At the critical moment in an 
experiment the chemist announced with a low 
bow to the king: 

“Sire, these two gases will now have the 
distinguished honor to combine in the presence 
of your majesty!” 

Which they accordingly did! 








EVERETT SCOTT 


The Man With a 
Record 07 986 


Consecutive 
Games 





6 7? Ws. 

The “Lucky Dog” Kind 
B°Ys. we don’t claim that the D& M glove 

is a for Scott’s great record but 
the fact that Scott and over 300 other big men 
use the “Lucky Dog” mitts, gloves, balls, etc., 
is worth remembering when you go to buy 
baseball goods. 











If you can’t get the D&M “‘Lucky Dog” 
goods in the town where you live don’t take 
a substitute but send direct to D & M factory. 
Catalogue and 1923 Rule Book sent Free on request 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
g Department Y, Plymouth, N. H. 
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Agood old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but m 
how it burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,— without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
itis a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or a cold. 

Sold by d ists here, in j 

and tubes, asc and é5c; hospital size. $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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A CALENDAR 
OF THRIFT 


a 


When April comes with 
cleansing rain 

We brush the carpet, 
wash the pane 

And give the cobweb 
scanty shrift, 


For cleanliness is also 
thrift! 


Arthur Guiterman 


PRAYER 


LITTLE girl who had been taught to pray 
A from babyhood climbed into her father’s 
lap and asked: “Papa, is God dead?” 

“No, my child. Why do you ask?” 

“Because you don’t talk to Him any more as 
you used to.” 

Many of us forget or neglect to start the day 
with God, to ask Him for guidance through the 
long hours, to remember Him at night. The day 
begun with prayer or with a few verses from the 
Bible will be a better day than one in which we 
leave God out of our minds. 

God knows all and sees all. When we do 
wrong He waits patiently for us to confess and 
promise to do right the next time. He will al- 
ways help and guide our thoughts; He answers 
prayers of the unselfish who ask with their 
whole hearts. The foundation of God’s govern- 
ment is love. That of Satan’s is love also, but 
God’s love is love of neighbor, whereas Satan’s 
is love of self. 

A schoolboy, says Mr. S. D. Gordon in a 
Picture of God, had played truant for three 
days. At the end of the last day the teacher 
asked the father whether the boy were ill. When 
the boy came home that evening father and son 
went into the library together. The boy—his 
name was Philip—knew that his father had 
guessed his secret, and he felt bad. 

After a moment’s pause the father said, “Phil, 
we'll get down and pray.” 

The thing was becoming harder for Philip all 
the time; he didn’t want to pray just then. But 
they knelt down, and the father poured out his 
heart. The boy knew then how bad his father 
felt over his conduct. 

That is a case where prayer proved to be the 
means of salvation; it made the boy realize his 
wrongdoing as no punishment would have done. 
Prayer is always good. The person who talks to 
God and communes with Him daily will never 
purposely do evil. His is the best and sweetest 
life there can be on earth. 
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THE TREATMENT 


LL the swift busy day things had gone as 
they should go. The puff paste was 
as light as thistledown; the jellies were 

moulded to perfection; and the little cakes would 
have done credit to a caterer. Now at half past 
five o’clock everything was finished except the 
final half hour’s work, and Diana had a whole 
hour in which to dress leisurely and, she said to 
herself gayly, to give herself a treatment for 
courage. For this was their first dinner,—hers 
and Donald’s,—and it was for Donald’s new 
chief and his wife. Diana was determined to 
have it perfect. 

So far fate had been on her side. Now all she 
had to do was get rid of her self-consciousness. 
Laughing, but half in earnest too, she planned 
to follow the directions that Carrie Simonds had 
given her—Carrie had been attending a class in 
personality building. Yes, it was easy. Just imag- 
ine yourself meeting Mrs. Marvin graciously as 
if half a dozen servants were at call. 

Diana’s hand, unconsciously lifted, brushed the 
radiator. It was stone-cold. For a second she 
stood rigid. The furnace fire out and the Mar- 
vins coming in an hour and a half! It couldn’t 
be! It mustn’t be! But as she dashed down the 
cellar stairs she knew that it was. In the excite- 
ment of her preparations she had forgotten to 
put coal’ on. 

She began to shake the furnace frantically. 
There was not a spark. She stopped and looked 
at the thing. Donald and she had both taken it 
for granted that she could not make a furnace 
fire. But now she had to make one! 

She went to work at once and worked steadily 
and without undue haste. It was simple enough; 
first you put in paper, then light wood, then 
heavy wood and then coal. In half an hour the 
heat was beginning to go into the radiators; in 
an hour a cheerful bed of coals was glowing. 


Diana ran upstairs to scrub her hands and to 
dress for dinner; then down she came to do the 
last things in the kitchen. Donald, appearing 
presently, was met by a pretty wife with flushed 
cheeks and dancing eyes. The Marvins ten min- 
utes later were greeted by a hostess who was 
sweet and natural and sure of herself. 

It was a wonderful evening. The Marvins were 
not formal; they seemed like old friends. It was 
not until eleven o’clock when Diana and Donald 
were clearing up in the kitchen that she be- 
gan to laugh. “Furnace treatments for self-con- 
sciousness. Cure guaranteed in one lesson!” 

“What are you talking about?” Donald in- 
quired. 

Then she told him. 
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A PIECE OF PIPING 


MPRISONED for six hours in a chamber 
where the temperature is twenty-two degrees 
below freezing is no fun, especially if you are 
dressed for warm weather. That was the trying 
experience of Mr. E. J. Smith, a meat inspector 
of Capetown, South Africa. Writing in the Wide 
World Magazine, he tells how he and a com- 
panion happened to be shut into the chamber. 
It was Saturday afternoon, he says, and we 
had stayed inside longer than usual. When my 
companion Jonas, who was a negro, tried to 
get out he discovered that we were locked in! 
The first thought to flash through my mind was, 
“How can it have happened?” Then I knocked 
on the heavy door with a small pair of pincers 
that I was using, but I knew that it would be 
impossible for anyone outside to hear the sound 


unless he were close to the door. The best thing. 


to do apparently was to find some means of 
getting out by our own efforts; to wait idly 
for rescue would only hasten our death. But 
escape appeared remote, for the door was ap- 
proximately nine inches thick, and the insula- 
tion was perhaps seven inches thick; moreover, 
on the outside of the door were three large 
hinges with bars that extended well across it. 
Fortunately, we found a piece of iron piping an 
inch and a half in diameter and two and a half 
feet long, and with that tool we attacked the 
door. To splinter the wood on the inside required 
almost two hours; then we reached the packing. 
Toiling away together, we persevered until we 
could see the outer planking, and eventually 
we made a hole in it. Renewing our efforts, we 
enlarged the hole so that Jonas could get 
through to the outer passage. As I am much 
bigger than Jonas, the gap had to be consider- 
ably widened before I could squeeze through. 

I was extremely glad to find myself outside 
that deadly chamber, for both of us were almost 


exhausted, and a little while longer in the awful - 


cold would have been fatal. As it was I could 
breathe only with difficulty; my lungs pained 
me at every breath. 

In the passage the temperature was somewhat 
higher, though it still was below freezing. We 
were not yet out of difficulty. The chamber 
that we had escaped from was underground and 
with several others led out of the passage that 
we were in; and the passage itself was blocked 
by a door like that which we had just come 
through. After walking up and down to warm 
ourselves we attacked the second door. 

We took turns in trying to break down the 
woodwork, but soon decided that there was little 
hope of getting through it. While Jonas was 
banging away I saw him suddenly stop and 
listen. Then he said there was some one on the 
opposite side. I heard nothing and finally con- 
cluded that he was mistaken. 

“Boss, dere’s some one!” he said again pres- 
ently, and then the door opened. 

It was one of the engineers. He told us that 
he had been taking thermometer readings in the 
next passage and, thinking that he heard tap- 
ping, decided to investigate. 

Upstairs I saw lights in the offices; luckily 
the force were working late that night. One of 
the clerks stared at me as if I were a ghost. 
And no wonder after six hours in a freezing 
chamber! Poor Jonas! All the pity he got was 
to be told that he had become a white man. 

The manager was much concerned at our nar- 
row escape. It seems that the colored man on 
duty had locked all the doors of the chamber 
and had not troubled to see whether anyone 
was inside. 

I did not sleep well for months afterwards and 
had to be propped up in bed at night while I 
gasped for breath. The doctor said that the 
blood in the capillaries of my lungs had frozen. 
Jonas felt no ill effects. But if we had not found 
that piece of piping, we should undoubtedly have 
frozen to death. ° 


A STORY WITH A SAD ENDING 


T was in the smoking room of a West African 
liner, a place, as a writer in Punch explains, 
where there are more perfectly gorgeous 

yarns offered to the credulous—or incredulous— 
listener than anywhere else in the world. 

Coming home recently from West Africa, says 

this man, I drifted into the room on the first 
day of the voyage about six o’clock in the eve- 
ning and found assembled a cluster of sports- 
men swapping lies about things they had shot. 
They were all of a certain youthfulness except 
one, who was grizzled and lined and tanned. His 
eyes were deep-sunk, and he was constantly wor- 
rying at his moustache. Spare he was and silent. 
I put him down as a prospector or a mining 
engineer with Bolivia, India, Mexico, Australia, 
Tanganyika or central China behind him. 
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The young lads went on talking. You would 
never believe the experiences they’d had. The 
rhinoceroses they’d hunted round and round a 
giant ant hill! The two hundred pounds’ worth 
of ivory they’d got from one elephant! The lions 
and leopards they’d bagged with a right and a 
left! The hippopotamuses they’d stabbed mor- 
tally with a machete from a canoe! And so on. 
It was great, and I loved every moment of it. 

Toward seven o’clock the supply of veracious 
experiences showed signs of petering out. There 
are limits. And still the ancient in the corner 
had not spoken. 

At last some one turned to him and said, “By 
the way, sir, you look as if you might have done 
some hunting. Come, tell us how many lions did 
you bag on your last trip?” 

“Only one,” the old one answered. ‘And that 
was in October last year. I started out alone one 
evening with a twenty-two-bore rook rifle, hop- 
ing to get a guinea fowl or a bush fowl. I hadn’t 
gone far from my bungalow when on rounding 
a corner in the path I came bang on top of a 
lion.” He paused. 

“Yes!” exclaimed one of the young lads. “Did 
he clear off?” 

“No,” replied the ancient, “he didn’t. Being 
flurried, I popped off at him with the rook rifle.” 

“Great Scott!” said another of the lads. “You 
got him through the eye into the brain, I ex- 
pect? Dashed risky thing to do, though, trying 
to shoot a lion with a twenty-two rifle,” he 
added knowingly. 

“No,” answered the man, “I got him in the 
ear—the merest flesh wound, which only irri- 
tated him.” 

“Heavens!” said a third young lad. ‘ Vhat 
happened then?” 

“Who to?” drawled the old man. “The lion? 
Nothing. The brute just knocked me over and 
ate me up. He seemed thoroughly cross.” 
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THE CAT CAME BACK 
By Mowry Bell 


I met our cat when strolling out 
From home a good half mile. 
Feathers were scattered all about; 
He wore a placid smile. 

A murderer beyond a doubt, 
Yet with no glint of guile! 


I said: “Small birds why do you kill 
That plead with you in vain? 

Your murderous maw why must you fill 
By causing cruel pain?” 

Said he: “The air is very still; 
I think it feels like rain.” 


Said I: “You are ashamed of it, 
This wicked thing you've done!” 
Said he: “I am no hypocrite.” 
Said I: “You mean I’m one?” 
He chuckled. “We don’t care a bit, 
If we can have our fun! 


“The prairie chick and old bobwhite— 
Why do they disappear? 

It’s some one’s cruel appetite 
For killing, so I hear.” 

Said I: “There'll be a frost tonight 
If it remains so clear.” 


Since then we’ve not engaged in chat— 
No word as we pass by, 

No pointed questioning nor cat- 
Egorical reply. 

I peer perhaps this way or that— 
He winks a weather eye! 
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THE RATTLESNAKE AS A 
SWIMMER 


ANY reptiles, says a contributor, are am- 
=, and almost all of them can 

andle themselves with great skill in the 

water. Though as a rule the rattlesnake avoids 
water and prefers high, sunny situations to 


* swampy ones, it is nevertheless a powerful swim- 


mer. The great diamond-back of the far South, 
which lives among slow streams, ponds and bay- 
ous, is commonly known as the “water rattler.” 
Though rattlesnakes are not often seen in the 
water, they are often encountered near it—a 
circumstance that is probably owing to the rep- 
tiles’ love for frogs and other creatures that live 
near the shore. 

The largest diamond-back I ever saw was ly- 
ing across an old river bank during a winter 
freshet. As I approached he swam off into the 
tide, holding his rattles high out of the water. 
The habit of not permitting the rattles to get 
wet is so characteristic that you can usually 
identify a swimming rattler by his carefully 
lifted “bells.” 

The rattlesnake is as graceful a swimmer as 
the common water snake. One day a judge 
from Savannah encountered a large rattler that 
was swimming in the salt water not far from 
the mainland. It was the mating season, and 
when the judge discovered the reptile it had 
swum almost a mile evidently in search of a 
mate. The same serpent met a curious death. 
The observer saw that it was repeatedly strik- 
ing at some unseen tormentor and finally dis- 
covered that two large sea crabs were attacking 
it. The rattler at last succumbed to them. 

In Nassau Sound, near Jacksonville, Florida, 
during the early summer of 1921, some fish- 
ermen caught in a net a huge diamond-back 
that was swimming at a considerable distance 
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offshore. It measured eight feet and seven inches, 
I believe that the largest rattler known measured 
eight feet and ten inches. 
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A “RUSH” ILLUSTRATION IN 
THE SEVENTIES 


MAGINE making a double-page drawing in 

parts without seeing the entire picture to- 

gether until it appeared in the paper. Rather 
difficult, you say. Yet that is what the news 
illustrators of the seventies—the days before the 
coming of the camera and the half tone—had to 
do almost daily, The process of making a “rush” 
drawing of some news event, according to Mr. 
W. A. Rogers in a World Worth While, was 
something like this: 

The illustrator—or perhaps two or three illus- 
trators, one to study the foreground figures, one 
to observe the figures of the middle distance and 
background and one to study the architecture 
and the fine points of the setting—would go out 
with pad and pencil and gather up details, mem- 
orizing some, recording others in a hasty sketch. 
Then the illustrators would bring the sketch 
back to the art department and, laying it out, 
would trace it roughly on a boxwood block con- 
sisting of, say, thirty-six pieces about one inch 
thick, cut across the grain, highly polished and 
rubbed over with a thin film of Chinese white 
to afford a surface for pencil lines. The back of 
each piece of wood was hollowed out to admit 
steel bolts, which ran through to the adjoining 
sections and which when tightened held the 
whole together in a single smooth block. 

When the tracing was completed one of the 
men would lay in the main broad shadows; then 
the “figure man” would outline his subjects, 
and finally the three or four men who were to 
work on the drawing would consult and decide 
how deep a tone the whole composition was to 
have. Each man had to carry that thought con- 
stantly in mind, else the picture would turn out 
poor. After the tone was decided on, the block 
would be divided, and everybody would take a 
hand at the drawing. When any part was com- 
pleted it went to the engraving room at once. 
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RESIGNED 


OBBY and Benny were respectively the 
sons of the one doctor and the one lawyer 
of a small, remote and extremely quiet 

little New England community. They were next- 
door neighbors, constant playmates and devoted 
chums. They never quarreled; nor did one seem 
to dominate the other; they were equals in the 
pursuit of happiness. Then Benny visited an 
uncle in a larger town and was taken to the 
circus—and all was changed. 

As a man of the world who had visited far 
regions and had seen strange sights he asserted 
a leadership that Bobby did not question, but 
neither did he enjoy. Some weeks later he in his 
turn went away to visit relatives, and an aunt 
took him with a gay group of young cousins to 
a circus that had three rings. Benny’s circus had 
had but one. é 

Bobby on his return enjoyed one glorious and 
exultant week of bossing Benny, and then he 
came down with measles; and, though the case 
was so light that he hardly felt sick, he was 
informed that he would be housed for some 
time and kept away from the other children. 
The family feared that he would accept the de- 
cision only with protest and tears; but they were 
mistaken. 

It was his grandmother that had broken the 
news to him, and he answered after only a short 
pause, adapting one of the old lady’s phrases 
that he had picked up: “Well, gran’ma, it’s a 
sore affliction, but strength been given me 
to endure it. I can keep remembering hard my 
circus had three rings!” 
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WHAT A THING TO SAY! 


MILY, aged eight, had been spending 2 
fortnight with her aunt, a lady who had 
small experience with children and _ less 

patience. After the little girl had come home 
a letter arrived from auntie making a report of 
the visit. Mother, says Punch, read the letter 
over and then called Emily to her. 

“Emily,” she said, “I’m sorry to say your 
aunt gives a very poor account of you. ‘Naughty, 
untidy, | unpunctual, untruthful, inclined to be 


“Does auntie really write all that?” inter- 
rupted Emily. 

“Yes, she does.” 

Emily looked shocked. “What a thing to say 
to the child’s own mother!” she cried. 
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MINING WITH A FEATHER 


LACER mining in Mongolia is a primitive 
process compared even with the American 
pioneer method of washing out gold in a 

pan. The Mongol—so Dr. Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski tells us in his book Beasts, Men and 
Gods—lies flat on the ground, brushes the sand 
aside with a feather and keeps blowing into the 
little excavation so formed. From time to time 
he wets his finger and, picking up on it a small 
bit of grain gold or a diminutive nugget, drops 
it into a little bag hanging under his chin. In 
that way he collects about a quarter of an ounce, 
or five dollars’ worth, of gold a day. 
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COURTESY ON THE HIGH SEAS 


AFAYETTE was almost the ideal soldier. Cer- 
L tainly from an American point of view he 
was everything that he should be. He was 
courteous and kindly, brave and generous, and he 
dearly loved the venturous. From a British army 
officer on board the old transport Vibelia comes 
an intimate picture of the great friend of Amer- 
icu, forty years after the close of the Revolution. 
In June, 1824, the Vibelia set sail from Eng- 
land with troops for Halifax. Her passage across 
the Atlantic, though smooth, was long and tedi- 
ous. One day in mid-ocean when there was not a 
breath of air stirring and the sea was glassy and 
undulating five of the regimental officers, desirous 
of breaking the monotony of the voyage, per- 
suaded the commander of the transport to lower 
the cutter and allow them to visit another ship 
that was likewise becalmed some four miles away. 


by _ ao ° ~ nag aoe ng. aw This is the No. 2C _ 
man Cadmus, bound from Havre to New York. . ° 
On reaching her decks the five army officers found Autograph 1c Brownie 
= a with men who regarded them with making pictures 24x47 
“A noble, venerable-looking veteran’”—so one inches. Fitted with Rapid 
of the Englishmen recorded—“advanced from the R . li e ‘ 
poop toward mae out. greetings with ectilinear lens, it 1s 
the courtesy of the old French school. It was the ; 
Marquis de Lafayette, who with his suite had priced at $15. 
started on his famous visit to the country for ‘ 
which he had fought us Englishmen fifty years There are four sizes in 
before.” . ° 
That five officers of the land service, unaccom- Autographic Brownies, 
panied by a single sailor, should leave their ves- ; 
sel on the open ocean and from mere curiosity priced from $9 up. 


visit a strange sail that might have been a pirate 
craft tickled Lafayette, and he invited the daring 
five to lunch and entertained them most of the 
afternoon. 

“We separated from the old chief,” wrote the 
recorder of the visit, “not as the acquaintances of 
an hour, but with all the warmth—the grasp and 
pressure of hand—of old friends. As I parted 
from him at the gangway he mentioned having 
caused a case of claret to be lowered into our * 
boat, which he begged us to present to our colonel . 
and the other officers of our mess.” 

What a pleasing and thoroughly: characteristic 
view of the immortal Lafayette! During the Rev- 
olution he had spent much of his private fortune 


+ e 
in our cause, fighting British army officers like : 
his guests. Yet he could be friends with his for- 
mer enemies, who he knew were worthy adversa- 
ries. The lesson is worth taking to heart. 
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DIPLOMATS AND APOLLINARIS over an Autographic Brownie at your Kodak dealer’s. 





[iu ye ong ew book of reminiscences : i ; ‘ 
Mr. John Brow, the famas soter, tei this You will see that while it loads easily and handles easily it 
eye 7 ont Jay oi aq neey t pero oo ye ara is full e ui d fi ki d ° 
fourth of July w J $ 
en Ae eee oe eee S eS ee 
attendance, i E h h fi >. 
ae Ss ccna eee ach camera has carefully tested lens of adjustable focus, auto- 
and lound seats for themselves. y v ; ; 1 i 
ting mx fo a Enaishman wh way even matic focusing lock, Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with snap-shot 
very aungry an very t Irsty. r. elps, the . . 
ool nen ee Ses aca speeds as well as time and bulb actions, cable or finger exposure 
ers and to a chance observer looke t unlik ’ bs 1 
¢ ite dhdtel. The Englishman, not knowing release, ground glass finder reversible for vertical and horizontal 
d asked hi i i i , bs 1 i 
= bed Ex bring fn aaa pictures; and each camera folds like a Kodak and, like the Kodak, 
deen opened. Phelps ‘good-nat took t t- . ee . : 
le and pat it down in front of the Ragiiiannt is autographic—you can write the date and title on the film at 
and started to walk away. 
The Englishman was i . 1 
now Enplaimnan wa irate because Phelps bad the time. 
lh rH we up and — to — — ona ° 
fizuce: “What do you mean by this? And who All this in a camera that is easy to work and that will give 
Phelps turned and answered: “My name is 
gt am the American minister at the Court you good results from the start. 
of St. James’s.” 
, 1 he Englishman fell back in his chair so vio- . . ° 
ently that he knocked the chair over backwards. You want pictures of your sports, your fishing trip, your base- 
° P e e 
: a ball team, your hikes—of all the things that interest you. An 
T PE Chie Autographic Brownie will do this for you—easily. 
tenant’s unlucky day. Crossing the parade 
_ round he happened to meet the colonel, who 
sai! to him sharply, “Is that the proper way to 
= and then strode on without waiting to 
. we — Ly? lieutenant met > major, 
wi vic o him, “ ieutenant, your uni orm is a ‘ 
‘ eto Ge paanen, Don’t appear in that At your dealer’ s 


tly afterwards the young man’s path crossed 
itain’s, “Brace up!” said the company com- 
Macer. “Try to look like a soldier!” 

n the first lieutenant, whom he encountered 
'n the day, had a word to say. “Next time 
ive the wrong command as you did this 
n ng, he declared, “I’ll take it up with the 


“ sshed and humiliated, the second lieutenant Eastman Kodak Co “7 Rochester, NEY The Kodak City 


St-o° with downcast eyes. Then a snappy little 
oscn terrier, the property of ati enlisted man, 
an t him and growled. “Well, how on earth 
Ci’ vow know I was a second lieutenant?” the 
Wicriunate young man muttered, 
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